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SONG.-=*THE ROSE IS ON THY CHEEK. 





, e- 
BY’ WILLIAM. D. GALLAGHER, 


i. 
The rose is On thy cheek, love, 
Health's .brightnesg in thine eye; 
But aur hold on life is ‘weak, love, 
*And Time issharrying by. ; 
. Then let us haste Jife’s joys to taste, 
Ere youth and beauty fly, © 
Eré youth and beauty, fly, love; 
* Then let us haste life’s joys to taste, ~ ‘ 
Ere youth and beauty fly. . 
The ruby ’s in thy lip, love, 
The lily on thy brow; 

Oh, if eer life’s sweets we sip; love, 
Why should we not sip now? 
Then let'us seal the troth we feel, 
And vow the bridal Vow, 

And vow the bridal vow, love; 
, Then let us seal the troth we feel, 
And vow the bridal vow. . 


3 

Thy form is Jike the cloud, love, ** 
As airy and as light; . 

And the breeze hath never bow’d, love, | 
A flow’r more fair and bright. » 

Oh, if we twain must wear one chain, 
Why forge it not to-night? 
Why forge it not to-night, love? 

Oh, if we twain must wear one chain, 
‘Why forge it not to-night? 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THOUGHTS ON MAN. 








BY DR. JAMES LAKEY. 





THOUGHTS ON THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL ENER- 
GIES OF MAN IN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN. 
HEMISPHERES. : 


*A good history of Brazil, written by, a native of that 
country, is, I believe, a desideratum in the. republic’ of 
letters. There are, no doubt, many of the descendants 
of the Dutch’in that region. If that. vast country, equal 
inextent to the United States, has ever produced any em- 
inet men in the arts of war or peace, tlie fact is not gener- 
ally known. It will be said that Portugal herself has de- 
generated. I know this, but it was not. during the period 
of her degeneracy that she conquered and colonized ‘the 
immense territory of Brazil. She was then in the vigor 
of manhood; her sailors, mathematicians, and merchants 
stood amongst the foremost of Europe. Sy 

Will it be said that these remarks apply with equal 
force to the entire torrid zonet I think they do not; but 
am willing to admit that the shades of difference are not 
8 apparent between the southern and northern sections 


of the. torrid zone, as between the southern temperate} 


zone, and the northern temperate zone. ae 
Let us, then, leave the burning zone, which the ancients 
etroniously asserted to be uninhabitable and impassable, 
and which all the moderns admit to be uafriendly and de- 
Pressing to intellectual activity. ewig 
fore speaking of the north and south temperate zones, 
let us take a-short view of the polar circles. The Arc- 
tic circle ig’ said to contain two million five hundred. and 
twenty thousand square miles of land, which,includes the 
gteater part. of Greenland, the north end of the Ameri- 
can.continent, and the entire-northern -boundary:of the 
ian empire. — ee ee ee 
Most of this land is uninhabited and uninhabitable. It 
furnishes, however, some valuable articles for commerce, 
and the Greenlanders and Laplanders are said to be indus- 
tious, happy,-and contented. ~ . ° 


Pde has the Antarctic circle compared with this? No- 
Ing 


but ice and an open sea. Geographers tell us of 





ern circle, buf have said ndthing of its latitude, and we 
may search in vain for any’ inhabited or inhabitgble land. 
The antarctic circle must be composed nearly or wholly of 
water. ; = : 

Tlie temperate zones, then, are the true abodes of civi- 
lized men. A bare comparison between the northern and 
southern temperate zones would se¢m sufficient to estab- 
lish the immeasurable superiorjty of the former in every 
respect. The northern zone cohtains much the most land. 
It embodies most of the’ population, knowledge, and 
wealth of our little world.’ Let us take a bird’s sye view 
of the northern zone, and first of our own. continent. It 
commences about thé middle ‘of the Mexican gulf; the 
tropic of Cancer crosses the republic of Mexico, and cuts 
the southern end of the Californian peninsula. Between 
this and the Arctic circle, as the continent grows broader, 
lies an immense tract of land, including four-fifths of 
Spanish Northamerica, the United States, and all the con- 
tinental parts of British, Danish, and Russian America. 
This.tract contains an area of more land than the entire 
southern zone. 

Little more than three hundred years have elapsed since 
whife men planted themselves upon the: soil ‘of Northa- 
merica, and trow she exceeds in population, property, and 
acres of cultivated land, the entire temperate zone of the 
southern hemisphere. °° 

Our own republic possesses and exercises more politi- 
cal, religious, and moral influence, .and she has been set- 


{/led but about two centuries. 


At present, I shal] leave Europe and Asia wholly out 
of the question—well aware that those countries have been 
called the cradjes of the human race, the store-house and 
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It is customary.to.account for the débasement of these. 
people by attributing the cause wholly to the despotism: of 
the government, and. the tyranny of the priests.’ This. 
will not,do. Learned men flourished under the rule of - 
Louis fourteenth, and Cervantes and Quevedo wrote and 
lived under the iron despotism ofold Spain. The abso- 
lute monarchy of Prussia has myriads of learned imen. 


| Spain herself was never free—yet stie had literature: ° 


Patagonia is abandéned to. desolation and barbarism. 
Terra de] Fuego is in the same latitude with Edinburgh. 
Southgeorgia, Squthshetland, and Sandwich land, alk 
lie in the southern ‘temperate zone,——but they are bleak 
and barren rocks, inhabited only by sea-birds and seals. 
The northern. zone of Africa includes all the native 
science that exists in that penirsula.. The southern zone 
embraces a territory of about eleven degreés in length, 
embracing Caffraria, and cape Colony. This last has 
been in possession of highly civilized christian protestant 
nations for nearly two centuries. ‘The Dutch plantéd the 
proud standard of their republic at Capetown, in’ 1652. 
It was the assylum of French protestants who fled from 
religious persecution. ,. The English succeéded the Dutch 
in 1806. The colony is said to contain ‘twelve thousand 
white, inhabitants, evidently in a state of degeneracy. 
Here,.it cannot be said with truth, as has been asserted of 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil, that the people of the parent 
states have degenerated. | 
. France, England and Holland, stand higher in civiliza- 
tion and science than they did ia the seventéenth century. 
The historian of the twentieth century will bé able to dis- 
cern the difference. between the descendants of English- 
men at the cape, and-the posterity. of Frenchmen in Al- 








nursery of nations, &c.,-and that the overwhelming su- 
periority of these regions over the southern zone has been 
attributed to moral, rather than physical causes, such as 
longer settlements, &c. &c. ; 

ik would be absurd to deny the immense jnfluence of 
moral causes. But too much has been attributed to them. 
If the descendants of inteHigent Europeans degenerate 
when transplanted to the’ south of Capricorn, and if this 
degeneracy is constant and uniform from generation to 
generation, it must be owing not'to moral, but to physical 
causes, 


Whole nations have degenerated and become extinct. 





«*Empires die! 
Where now the Roman? Greek? , 
. They stalk anempty name, ~ : 
ok * OK * 


Though half our learning is their epitaph.” 


This can be proved by ruins as well as written records. 
But the people 6f the southern zone have never degenéra- 
ted! and why? They were never- civilized. .They had 
nothing to degenerate from. No writ of ejectment conld 
reach or affect a houseless pauper. Having had no gran- 
deur; they have had no decadence. _ , 

‘ Let us’look upon the southern zone, upon our own con- 
tinent—evidently the best part of that zone. The tropic 
of Capricorn cuts from Rio Janeiro on the east, to the 
northern end of Chili on the west,—leaving the greater 
part of Buenos Ayres, a small corner of Brazil, end Chili 
and Patagonia, together with some unimportant islands.to 
the south, which go to make up the Southamerican tem- 
‘perate zone. : 

Now these countrieshave been longer settled than the 
United States, and what is their present. situation? Low 
enough, as far as intellect is concerned. The soil of Bue- 
nos Ayres is little cultivated, ard the intellect of the peo- 
ple still léss. ‘Fhe natives of this province have as yet 
manifested but a small degree of that’ intelligence, ar- 
dent energy, and enterprise, so necessary for a young na-. 
tion, Most of the officers that fought the battles of their 
revolution were foreigners. The people are well describ- 
ed-in the following extract from Flint’s geography. 

“It has ‘been computed that the shepherds of these 
plains (La Plata] tend twelve millions of oxen. But in 
this climate, and on this luxuriant soil, the people degen- 
erate to DEMI-SAVAGES, and are ignorant, indolent and 
miserable, ‘They live in mud cottages, and gaming is 
their predominant passion —Vol. ii. p. 163. - 





»Continued from page 190, number 24. 





Before their revolt, the Buenos-Ayreans had colleges; 
but no printing presses. 


Empires ‘have arisen and fallen in Europe and Asia, || 


iers. 
‘ The southern zone includes rather more than half of 
Newholland, ‘and the whole of Vandieman’s land. The 
importance of these countries to the British crown is un- 
doubtedly great;—but whether they are ever to be the 
abdde of a dense and civilized people, is an unsettled ques- 
tion. If the theory which I have endeavored to defend 
by collecting and arranging facts be. correct, these coun- 
tries can. never rise to importance. Centuries: will roll 
away, and the descendants of Englishmen will continue 
to be ruled by a remote island. The Anglo-Australian 
will fear the rod of a master, fifteen thousand miles off. 

Much hag been said of the exuberant fertility of Van-. 
dijeman’s- land. These acccunts are to be received with 
caution. The natives of this island are aurong the most 
degraded of the human race. They are ignorannt of ag- 
riculture, of the services to be derived from the use of an- 
imals, and of the use of metals. If the soil be fertile, 
they derive little or no sustenance from it. Caterpillars, 
serpents and spiders, enter largely into an Australian bill 
of fare. Fas oe 

If.at ‘some future period some powerful nation should 
arise in the southern zone, and become to that region what 
Great Britain and France have been, and’ now aré to the . 
northern ‘zone,—why then this theory must be abandoned 
as erroneous, and these speculations be buried with other 
rubbish. It matters. not whether this powerful nation, 
that is to be,. be Anplo-Australian, Hispanjo-American, 
Lusitanio-Ameriean, or Anglo-Belgo-African. If, on the 
contrary, the northern zone should continue to hold her - 
immeasurable and unquestionable preponderance, the fact 
of the inferiorty ofthe south will be too firmly established 
to be shaken. ie 

The degeneracy of man in every degree of longitude. 
in thé southern ‘zone 18.too uniform and general to be the 
result of accident or moral causes. The effect of physi- 
cal causes will be understood and asserted by geographers 
and statesmen—and have weight with all commercial na- 
tions in planting colonies. ‘Time will show the kind of 


men that are to inhabit Australia. 


Dr. Good says, ‘the natives of Newsouthwales have no 
aptitude and learn nothing. The actual possession of the 








country by a British public and a British government, 
with a perpetual intercourse and the kindliest encourage- 
ment, has made little or no impression upon the natives. 

’ Dr. Caldwell says, ‘‘Newsouthwales extends beyond the 
30th degree of south latitude, and has, in many large sec- 
tions a climate peculiarly delightful and healthy. ' Yet 
the following is the description of its inhabitants, given by 
Malte Brun: “‘Newsouthwales seeme to offer their native 
varieties of inhabitants all belonging to the race of Oceani- 
an negroes. In the neighborhood of Glasshouse bay the sav- 
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heads, which, in shape, resemble the Ou- 
Their very limited intellects, their: hairy 
bodies; and habitual agility in climbing trees, seein to 
. bring them near tothe monkey character. * * * In 
many other parts of the Oceanic continent, where the 
- ¢limate is’ by no-means intensely liot, the people are of 
. the same degraded character. ‘They have wooly hair, set 
in tufts, a skin of ‘a soiled and faded black, narrow, low, 
retreating forheads, flat noses, thick lips; a projecting 
thuzzle, large and strong maxillary bones and teeth, and 
u defective chin, or rather no chin at all, their mouth be- 
ing placed almost at the bottom of the face.. Their stat-. 
uré is short, and their intellectual endowments extremely 
limited. They ate in all respects inferior to thé negroes 
of Africa.” ‘ ities 
These,.then, are the Newhollanders—and here is one 
of the largest spots of arable earth in the southern zone. 
Where can we find the counterpart of this humbling des- 
‘eriptiont No where, between the tropic of Cancer and 40 
north Jatitude. No where, between 40 and the north pole, 
Such degraded’ and imbecile ’beings as these are not to be 
found, even in the Arctic circle. How shajl.we account 
for. thist Shall we adopt the learned Doctor’s ingenious 
theory of man! Shall we suppose that the human race 
sprang from different original stocks? I shall not-meddle 
with this recondite, subject—the origin of man. I think 
we are to look to physical causes as having produced man 
ashe is, and that the southern zone,-abounding in water 
and air, is better calculated for birds and fish than -for 
men, P . AT ae ; 
The situation of Newzealand, as‘ it respects latitude, | 
between 31 and 48S.) is more favorable in the southern 
zone than is Great Britain in the forth, Who are the 
Newzealanders! and what ‘are their habits! They have 
shown, themselves the most ferocious savages that the 
world has witnessed. Christian missionaries sent there 
for their conversion haye bean murdered. and devoured,— 
literally eaten by the these benighted cannibals. 
“Attacked by intense cold,” says the Westminster Re- 
view, ‘‘and buffeted by furious winds, these savages have 
dually assimilited their character to that of their cli- 
mate, and become rade, fierce, boisterous, and unpitying. 
Their country producing little or nothing during the win- 
ter months, they. are forced during summer, when fish is 
abundant and éasily caught ypon their egasts, to smoke 
and dry vast quantities, which are laid up against inclem-’ 
ent weather, as well as to provide against the chance of 
being bésieged in their abodes by inimical tribes. * * 
They are cannibals from necessity. * * * Here, with- 
out the aid of “religious prejudices,” we have the whole 
theory of cannibalism. n, tortured by insufferable 
hunger, cast ‘wolfish eyes’ upon each other, and by de- 
‘ es conquering the strong repugnance which al! animals 

] to prey upon their own species, exactly from the sahe 
cause- which impelled the African hyenas, mentioned by 
Bruce, to eat their companions. * * *. There is no 
nation, however, so openly and disgustingly addicted to 
anthropophagy as the Newzealanders. Their unhatural 
and ferocious appetite delights inthe taste of a human 
victim. ‘In consequence of their abominable customs,” 

‘says M. Lessen, *‘these people have acquired a decided 
appetite for human flesh, and reckon among their white 
days, those solemn festivals in which they can eat their 
favorite food. A chief of a Newzealand village, confess- 
ed to the French officers that he experienced extraordina- 

gratification in devouring corpse, and informed them 
thet the brain was the most delicate bit, though the 
haunches were more substantial!! * * * The New- 
zealanders imagine that “the spirits of their victorious fa- 
thers hover in the blast over their native villages, and then 
plunging into the glittering wave near the north Cape, 
repair to the elysium prepared for them, &c. The “souls 
of those, on the contrary, who are'slainin battle, and de- 
voured by their enemies, areeternally unhappy, and it is 
gaid to be for this reason, from a apirit of revenge that 
would do honor to the heart of a-Grand Inquisitor, that 
_ they are so anxious to feed upon their foes.” They are de- 
sirous not only to have them dead, but damned!” 

It would, be difficult to produce parallel instances of 
cannibalism in the temperate zone of the north, or even 
inthe Arctic circle. European Zealand, which gave the 
name to the South sea Zealand, contained, in former ages, 
pirates of the fiercest kind;—but we have no record of can~ 
nibals.. Great Britain has been peopled by pagans, by 

ferocious and warlike savages, bat Cesar found no canni- 
bals among the ancient inhabitants of that island. The 
jearned London reviewers say, that the Newzealanders 
ure cannibals from necessity. If so, with due deference 
let it be asked, ‘does not the same, or even a greater de- 

of necessity exist within the limits of ‘the Arctic cir- 


ges have large 
rang-Outang. 





as’ seventy-four or sevehty-five, It is far from cer- 
tain that animal life exists at all,even ander the ice, 
‘within the’Antarctic circle. - tay a apr Sve 
Learning has flgurished to some extent near the verge 
of the north frigid zone.. Iceland-ahd Lapland have had 
their -learned men. Linnewus was reckofied among the 
hyperborean learned, but whoever heard of the Aiusttal- 
ian learned? Whoever heard of the Polynesians’ learned; 
or “of. any learning “between Capricorn and the south 
pole? 
Great ‘Britain alone, with her twenty-four milKons of 
inhabitants, and her one million square thiles, (about half 
the size of Newzealand) possesses and exercises - more} 
moral and physical force than the whole southern zone, 
with her four millions of square milee of land, and her 
uncounted millions of semi-barbarians, upoh whose terri- 


tory.the sun never sets. ..%y fe 

The Arctic circlé has land-animals of prodigious size 
and strerigth,—the antarctic having no Jand, can have no 
animal life but what inhabits water. It may be doubted 
whether there is any land anima} south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, equal in size, strength and ferocity, to the 
grizly bear-of the Rocky mountains, or to his white broth- 
er of the: Arctic circle. The south may be superior’to 
the north in the number and size of of its ocean animals. 
I have said that the hebetude and imbecility of intellect 
manifested by the people of the southern zotie; was not 
| wholly owing to the eight day’s- annual absence or obli- } 
quity of the sun} although that ‘stands first in the list of 
causes. The observer, in examitting the southern zone, 
is struck with the fact of its having “such wastes of o- 
cean, and such scanty land.” It is: ¢omposed almost 
wholly of water. 


‘sCynthia when to southern skies ~ 
Spends her sweet beam-upor the barren main.” 





Does not the immense mass of water have ‘an unex- 
plained, but deleteious effect upon the atmosphere, soil, 
and men of these regions! Js not the latent heat of the 
earth less at thesouthern tropie in consequence of being 
surrounded by such vast bodies of water! gs 
* Future discoveries must settle these questions. acu 

The earth was-evidently not made for man and land an- 
imals alone. . By far the greatest bulk and weight of an- 
ima] life exists in-water, either beneath the ocean, or in 
fresh water. Nine-tenths of the southern hemisphere be- 
ing covered with water, the countless millions of ‘ocean 
fanimals which inhabit there, must far outnumber these 
who plough the great deep of the northern hemisphere. 

In calling attention to this new theory, I have endee- 
vored to be sparing of hypotheses and prodigal of facts.— 
Drake’s Medical Journal. 





TEMPERANCE IN FOOD. 


—_ 


BY PROFEsso# HITCHCOCK. 





Temperance promotes cleanliness and clearness of. intel- 
lect. This position, like those that have preceded): re- 
quires only an appeal to the laws of physiology and the 
experience of mankind to demonstrate it. If the func- 
tions of thebraih be not in a healthy and vigorous state, 
equally unhealthy and inefficient must be those of the}: 
mind. Now there is no organ of the body so easily affect- 
ed by irregularity and difficuJty of digestion and assimila- 
tion as the brain. Ex¢ess in food, therefore, operates di- 
rectly tocloud and impede the movement of ‘the intellect. || 
} This is so well understood by literary men-generally, that 
they never attempt any difficult investigations, nor power- 
ful mental efforts, soon after a hearty meal. Few, howev- 
er, are aware, that even slight excesses at the table, pro- 
duce a perminent depression and stupor of mind. But 
where such .excess is habitual, the elasticity of the men- 
tal powers is never sufficient wholly to free them from the 
incubus that bestrides them. Like the overloaded bodily 
ergans, the mind ‘is grafually more and more weakened, 
until great efforts are out of the question, and the whole 


'Place. | And we have the testimony “of biograp 
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—— 
h . 
‘had always been accustomed toa very light dente 
he gradully reduced it.to air extremely small qvantit re 
and “he was enabled te continue his ‘habits of y 
application tostudy until within two years of hig death 
without ‘any inconvenience, owing to his al ways Using 
very light diet,’ even. to abstémiousnesg.” He lived ge, 
enty-eight years. es 
Another distinguished mathematician was Euler, And 
hé too, by strict temperarice, not oply lengthened his. dy . 
to seventy-six years, but arcomplished a large amount 
most profound intellectual labor.’ — 
The illustrious Boyle. must ever be regarded as one af 
the fathers of moder science, particularly of chemi 
With avery feeble-constitution he prolonged his days ty 
sixty-five years; and jt is testified that ‘the simplicity of 


eXcesgiya 


| his diet preserved his life long beyond meri's Expectations 


and in this he was so regular that in the coarse of abgr 
thirty years, he neither ate hor drank to gratify the vars, 
ties of appetite, but merely to support nature.” 

he writings of chanceHor Bacon bear ample testing. 
ny tohis belief and vindication of the great priiciples gf 
temperance in living, although, as it happehed in res 
to his morat and retigious character,. his practical eyeq. 
plification of those principles was not always what eqilj 
bedesired. Still he was sufficiently strict in their obeep 
vance to derive from them great benefit in the prose, 
tion of his intellectual labors. ‘ : 

he.celebrated Jahn Locke, with a feeble constitution 
outlived the term of three-score years and ten by his ten. 
perance. : To this temperate miode of life too, he wy 
probably indebted for the ‘irictease of those: intellecty 
powers, which gave birth tohis incomparable work on the 


jhaman understanding, his treatises on government ani 


education, as well as his other 
honor to.his memory.” i, 
Few, men have more. fully established their claims t 
intellectual superiority of a very high grade than Presi. 
dent Edwards. But it wastemperance alone that cul 
earry him through such powerful mental efforts, “Though 
constitutionally tender, by the rules of tempetance, he en- 


writings, which do go much 


joyed good health, and was enabled to pursue his stadjes 


thirteen hours aday.” ‘By a sparingness in diet,” says 
he, in his ‘diary, ‘‘arid eating (as much as may be) what is 
light and easy of digestion, 1 shall, doubtless, be able to 
think clearer, and shall gain time, first, by lengthening 
out my life: secondly, shall need less time for digestio 
after meals: thirdly, shall be able to’ study closer, with 
out wrong to my health: fourthly, shall need less time to 
sleep:. fifthly, shall seldomer be troubled with the heaé- 
ache.” - : 53 , 

In like manner, by temperance and fasting; (sometimes 
not less than thirty-six hours,) did the powerful mind of 


-|| John Galvjn continue its operations in spite of a frail bol- 


ily. organization, long enough to impress his character 
and name upon the theology of subsequent ages. 

The same means enabled Martin Luther, though bis 
days were stormy'in the extreme, to make the mon 
world bend at: his wilt, and to leave for posterity so many 
profound literary productions. *It often happened,”. says 
his biographer, “that for several days and nights he Jock 
ed himself up in his study, and took no other nourishment 
than bread and water, that he might the more uninterryt 
edly pursue his labors.?’. > 

e records of English jurisprudence contain scarcely 
a name more distinguished than that of _ Sir.Matthew 
Hale. And it jé the testimony of history, that “his deci 
ded piety and rigid temperance laid him gpen to the at 
tacks of ridicule; but he could mot be moved.” “In eating 
and drinking, he observed not only great plaiziness at 
tnoderation, but lived so philosephically, that he always 
ended his meai with an appetite, so that he Jost but little 
time at it, ané was disposed to any exercise of the mind 
to which he thought, fit to apply himéelf, immediately a 
ter he had dined.” ° 
The great diligence of doctor Doddridge. ag well asthe 





physical and intellectual constitution sinks into preniature 
imbecility. But rarely is.a man aware of the difficult 
Hunder which he labors, until he ceases to, overload his || 
stomach:—then he finds such ‘a buoyancy, clearness, and 
vigor of mind to be the result; as to astonish and delight, 
while at the same tiine it. mortifies-him to find how long 
his nobler part has been made the slave of his animal 
neture. : 

Most strikingly coincicent with these views, has been 
the history of intellectual greatness in every age. The 
philosophers of ancient times have been already noticed, 
as illustrious examples of temperance. In modern times, 
also, the princes of the intellectual world have almost all 
belonged to the same.sacred band. Foremost on the list 








cle? Yet the Greenlanders, the Samoides, and the Esqui- 
maux are not man-eaters. : 

I shall close this paper with a few more facts and argu- 
ments, without attending to the niceties of arrangement. 
Navigators have penetratéd the Arctic’ circle to with- 
in ten or twelve.degrees of the north pole, while few 


or no ships ever entered the Antarctic circle, and no land 
is laid down there. Men have braved the Arctic regions 


stands sir Isaa¢ Newton. ‘The treatise of his, that cost 
him the mightiest intellectual effort of all his works, was 
composed while the body was sustained by bread and wa- 
teralone. And in spite of the wear and tear of such pro- 
tracted and prodigious mental labor as his, that sanie tem- 
perance sustained him to his eighty-fifth year. ; 

Upon no one perhaps has the mantle of Newton fallen 





igh 


with impunity, and passéd the long winters as 


so fully, at least so far as learning is concerned, as La 


- 





lighted. wi 


great amount of his literary labors, although he’ had t 
husband a delicate constitution, are too well known to 
require detail. And his regularity and temperance in lit- 
ing corresponded to such a constitution, and to such lt 
ors. . P es ° ; 

Few ‘men have accomplished more than John Wesley: 
And it‘is gratifying to learn that it- was “extraordinary 
temperance”’ which gave him the power to do so much, @ 
live .go long. : 

Who is not amazed that Richard Baxter, with a body # 
parently totteting continually over the grave, and livi 
in the midst of fierce.commotion in churcb‘and state; cov 
have written, so much: and so well! But, we ought net, 
perhaps, to wonder, when'we are told by nis biographer, 
that “this ‘personal ‘ abstinence, severities and’ labor 
were exceedingly great. He kept his body under, 
always feared pampering his flesh too much.” 

In reading the works of Milton, we are not so-much de- 
the. play of: imagination, as with the rich 
and profound, though sometimes exceedingly anomalovs 
views, which he opens before us. The fact is, he was! 
man ‘of powers-and attainments so great as justly to be 
classed among the leading intellects of his generatio® 
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: such powers and attainments disjoined from 
olbenein It is testified. of him, that while engaged in 
ihe instraction of youth, “he sat the, example o hard 
stud and spare diet to his pupils, whom he seems to have 
disciplined with the severity of od times.” 

| must nat omit the shining example of John Howard. 
guys Dr. Aikin, ‘The bare reeital of what Mr. Howard 
tid in the cause of humanity, is sufficient to place him 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind, as well as the 
nost extraordinary private characters recorded in biogra- 
phy, Accustomed to the most rigorous temperance, so’as 


quoré, he found no difficulty in hiving in‘the poorest coup- 
tries. In all other respects his mind was equally master 
of his body, and he ineyrred hardships of’ every kind 
without repugnance. Economical in private expenses, he 
new no bounds in his expenditures on objects of public 
utility, an¢ regarded money only as an instrument of be- 
e Vd . . ° 
_ = of intemperance’ upon the cliaracter and 
happiness.of other men of literary distinction, in modern 
times, were there room here to exhibit it, would serve to 


impress the reader more deeply with the importance of'|| - 


emperance; especially to men whosé labors are chiefty in- 
ielectual. What dreadful havoc did excess in eating and 
irinking make upon Pope, and Byron, and-Burns, and 
Dryden, and many other authors of distinction, alas! who 
night be named! Who would desire their fame, if he must 
possess their unlovely characters, and endure their dreadful 
afferings} Had they been temperate, how happy might 
they have been in life, and how much higher might.they 


have enrolled their names of the scale of genius and lJearn- ||, 


ing! To them life seemed ' to be, for the most part, only a 
curse, and death only a fearful looking for judgment and 
fery indignation. : . ‘ ; ? 





’ DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 





Excish NOTIONS or AMERICAN GEOGRAFHY AND His- 
torv—In the Deserter, a tale which appeared in the Lit-| 
erary Souvenir, when'that work avas all the rage, the hero | 
gosto Virginia, and becomes avobaeco-planter. By and 
by, he sold his “ West India effects” and returned to Eng- 
land.: The Whole story shows that the author,-a literary 


man, capable of contributing to the most fashionable lite- || 


nry work of the day, believed Virginia to be a part of the 
Wet Indies! But the French blunder about us too some- 
times, though, making no pretensions to a familiar ac- 
quintance'with our history, and speaking another lan- 
guge, they are to be excused; particularly when, if you 

to thelr travelers-in Anierica,. you always find them 
careful, candid, and intelligent. See the travels of the 
Duc deja Rochefoucault de Lindcourt tlirough the United 
Sutes, the Iroquois ‘and Upper Canada, 1795-6-7,—a 
very impartial, sober, satisfactory and precise book. Only 
whedistrusted where the author speaks of his own coun- 
ty and. Great Britain. Geological information scattered 
thoughout. In the Revue Encyclopedique of Aug. 1826, 
iwriter speaking of Bentham’s papers relative to codifi- 
tation, says they were addressed by the author, ‘to. the 
mesident of the United States, and to the president of the 
wnale of Philadelphia”! A blunder so thoroughly En- 
flish, that we have no doubt the paper is a translation from 
wme English contributor; the French writers in that very 
Work bemg'really well acquainted with whatever Ameri- 
tan subject or book they pretend to.deal with.—Neweng- 
lad Galaxy, ; 


The pious Mr, Henry has the following excellent obser- 
Nations.on the subject of early edueation: ‘Thou shalt 
tach them diligently,” that is; whet it'upon them, In 
vhetting, youturn the thing whetted on this: side-and 
tat side, and often repeat the strokes; so in teaching of 
tlildren, the mind is affected not by the violence, but by 
lie frequency of the impression. ‘Nhe minds of children, 

¢narraw-necked bottles, must be filled slowly, drop by 

» The young must be driven with patience as they 
a go,(allading to Genesis xxxiii. 14.) Special care 
lust be taken’ to make things plain unto them, conde- 
wending to.their capacities, and Jisping to them in their 
ve nguage, conveying instruction by sensible or other- 
"ae affecting objects, and making it, as much as can be, 
‘“tatesk of burthen, but easy and pleasant. Children 
‘we halftaught when they ate reconciled to instruction. 


Cooney, Crockxetr 1x Boston.—The gallant colonel, : 

w his tecently published ‘Tour,” says the Boston market, 

Sa@small circumstance ahead of anything I evér-saw, 

lst where it should be. Now, in Philadelphia, it 

i Py a long feeding-lrough, stuck up in the middle of 
y.” . ae 


He expresses himself highly gratified by the reception 
Th young men who invited him toa public supper. 

&y gave me,” he says, “a liearty welcome, and madé 
te feel all as one of themselves. 
t supper, with the best of wines, andthe cham- 







todiseharge from his diet animal’food and fermented li- ig 


So down we sat to an | 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR,.AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO. LITERAUTRE AND SCIENCE. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





; A SKETCH. . 
O, write her name in stdry, 
*Typ'd in the stars of night, 
A ’ For she’s made up of glory, 
- Of loveliness and. light:, 
A being only born to be 
. Heiress of immortality. -.° 


_ She moves with graceful motion, . -- 
Like barque upon the-seas; - 
And light as spray of e¢ean 
That’s dancing to the breeze.” - 
An artist’s eye in her might, see 
The beau ideal of symmetry. » 
An angel’s sou]. was- given 
Of high intelligence, 
_Just as it shone in heaven, . 
.To light her mind with sense: 
For O,'well might we deemhat earth 
* Could ne’er such radiance wake to birth. 


Her lips so sweetly smiling; 
Her cheeks s0 lily fair, . 
Her looks so woe beguiling; 
None with her can compare: 
Nor limner’s skill could ever trace . 
The soul-bright beauties of" her face. 


Her eyes!—they now are beaming . 
With. softest rays of love— 

And now their glance is’ gleaming 
Like angry fires of Jove: 

The lightning’s flash has quit the skies, 

And glancés only from her eyes. - 


Go take your brightest dreaming 
'* When fancy is most warm, 
And picture then the seeming 
Of fairest woman’s form— 
*T were but her foil, for she must be 
Made of embodiéd poetry. 


4, tell me not she’s woman, - 
Who doth so loyely shine! ° 
That form is more than human; 
That face is at/ divine. ‘ 
Some Peri’s song, with magic rife, 
Hath sung her beauties into life. 


Then write her name in story, 
Typ’d in the stars of night, 

For she ’s made up of'glory,. - 
Of loveliness and light: 

A being only formed to be 


Heiress of immortality. L. Fe T. 








SELECT TALES, 





THE BRIGAND’S. DAUGHTER. 

A young British officer of the —— regiment, quartered 
at Corfu, was in the habit f hunting frequently in Greece. 
He was well mounted on ar English’ hunter, whose wind 
and speed he had frequently tried among the mountains. 
Oue day, the hounds of the regiment to which he belong- 
ed.started « roe, which led them a long and weary chase; 
and the excellence of his horse, and his own skill, enabled 
him to leave his companions far behind. ao 

. They had started early, and like’ James Fitz James, the 
sun wus already in the. high heaven, ere the capture of 
his game enabled him to rein in his steed. Me was now 
in a remote country, quite alone, having left his compan- 
ions: far behind; and in the eagerness of pursuit, caring 
not whither he went, Ire was also far ftom the shore. 
The utmost he could do, from the. highest rock in the 
neighborhood, was to see the blue Mediterranean at a 
great distance. : Sr ‘ 

The few hounds which followed, and caught their game, 
were- quite tired, and his horse.bloody .and covered with 
sweat from excessive riding. He determined, however, 
not to pass the night among the mountains; and, taking 
the Mediterranean as his guide, he resolved to make his 
way, as well as he could, to-.Burtrinto, from whence he 
had set out. 

Hie had not proceeded far, when his horse becoming 
very lame, he was forced to consider what he had best.do. 
He was unwilling to leave him in the mountains, where 
he perhaps, might never find him again, as there appear- 
‘ed jo be no symptem of a human habitation in the neigh- 
borhood. -He accordingly ungirthed him, and ‘set to 
grooming him himself, He then brought him some water 
in his cap, to which he added brandy from his hunting 
flask, which the generous animal. drank, and seemed to be 
revived. 

He thus, aftera while, was enabled to proceed; and, in 
about an hour’s slow traveling, got a better view of the 
Tonian séa, with its numerous and beautiful islands.‘ The 








ing re up as if you were supping fog out of speak: 





— Se 
much delight, that, from the top of ‘a hill, ' he éspied the 
white walls of a Greek’ céttage before him. - He deter- 


=. mined, at all risks, to s¢ek admission and an asylum for 


the night.’ He. approached the door,'which he found shut: 
he knocked loud_with his hunting whip; and.quickly the 
| door was opened by a Greek female, the loveliest his eyes 


jjhad ever rested on. The young huntsnian made his mis- 


fortunes and his wishes known to her in as good Albanian 
as he could master, when she replied in Italian, and invit- 
ed bim in. : pF Nag : 
_ The cause of tnanhood. and misfortune seldom finds a 
deaf ear among the ladies; and ‘this beautiful Greek yield- 
ed to its influence, and readily offered him an asylum— 
|telling him, at the same.time, that he must depart at 
daybreak; for if her male friends, who bore no great love 
to the English, caught him there, he might repent his. 
intrusion.  - : : 
Costello, {for that was the officer’s name) readily assent- 
ed, and joyfully took possession of the small chamber the 
beautiful Zoraida showed him'for the night. He even, in 
the ecstacy of his admiration for his beautiful hostess, 
nearly forgot his poor steed. His recollection, however, 


‘|!quickly returned, and he sallied out to the stable and made 


the necessary arrangements for his comfort himself. The 
peculiarity of his. situation not a little surprised him.— 
Alone, amid’ the desert mountains of Albania, with the 
most beautiful woman’ his eyes ever rested on; and con- 
jecture seémed at astand to’account for her solitaty situa- 
tion. ‘Tis trué, she had spoken of male relations; but he 
had, as yet, seen no human form in that solitude, except — 
herself. ‘There was 2 neatness about the cottage which 
scarcely belonged to a Greek peasant; and her language, 
although a Greek in habit and appearance, was pure, Tus- 
can. : 

Qn his return from the stable, he found his beautiful: 
hostess had prepared a suitable collation; which, with a 
cup of good wine of Thessaly, made him forget his fatigue. 
She seemed not. unwilling to enter into conversation. 
Having beersome.time in Florence, he spoke the gerluine 
Tuscan. with sufficient fluency. He, therefore, willingly 
seized the opportunity offered of entering into.aconversa- 
tion in that language, to which her soft mejodious voice 
lent an additional harmony. ; 

Her story was short. She belonged to a party of bri- 
gands, who occupied this retreat among the mountains;— — 
from whence they madp excursions on the plains for plun- 
der, on one of which they were now absent. They had 
lately come from the opposite coast of Calabria; and her 
father, (who was at the head of the-gang,) was originally 
from Pisa, where she had been brought up, wilich account- 
ed for the purity of her language. ed, 

“She was,” she said, ‘tired of that kind of life which 
was now doubly odious to her, as her father was forcing her 


. 
“ 


“|/to marry one of his own gang—a young Albanian, whose 


habits and disposition she could not fancy.” 

She owned she was unhappy; and the downcast melan- 
choly of her beautiful eyes, ‘too well attested the truth of 
her assertions. Costello-felt for her; to which, perhaps, 
the extreme, beauty of her appearance not a little tended. 
He resolved to resciie her; yet; how to effect it he'did not 
know. It was more easily thought of thanexecuted. In 
the ardor of the moment, he mentioned it toher. He 
urged her to fly with him. She hesitated—she resisted —- 
at last, che yielded, 205 oye 
‘“‘But not now,” said she; ‘I must again see my father. 
Poor, miserable old man! he will now have nobody to 
watch over him—to pray for him! Perhaps he may now 
fall a victim to his own blood-thirsty companions. Retura,’ 
said she, ‘to your own quarters; prepare a few servants to 
attend yoy; and, in the next dark of the moon, meet me 
under yonder rock, at midnight, and I shall be prepared 
to accompany you to some place, where you may be able. 
to procure a safe escort for me back to Pisa.” 

Costello promised all she asked. He retired to rest;— 
and the next ‘morning, at daybreak, started off, on his re- 
turn to Corfu, bearing with him the image of the beauti- 
ful Zoraida strongly impressed on his imagination. . 
Another week passed on, without -their meeting; still 
Zoraida was uppermost in his thoughts. ‘The moon had 
naw arrived at that point in her orbit, at which, evén in 
that delightful climate, she veils her light for a short time; 
and Costello, thinly attended, and ignorant of the errand 
of danger he was entering on, prepared to put in execu- 
tion his intention of rescuing the beautiful Zoraida, and . 
making her his own. 

He found no difficulty in retracing his route; and, leav- 
ing his servants and horses at the foot of the mountain, 
joyfully ascended the rock, armed simply with his sword 
and case of pistols, : : 
An overhanging mountain, sheltered all from the back, 
while before them stretched the fair plains and valleys of 
Epirus, though now shaded by the veil of night. Another 
moment--and Costello held the. beautiful Zoraida in his 
‘arms. They had just turned, to descend to the horses, 
when two brigands rushed from behind a rock, and, with’. 
the cry of “Faithless Zoraida!” ** Villain Inglese!” plung- 
eda dagger into each of their hearts! The following 
morning saw the corpse of the beautiful Zoraida and the 








day was now," however, far advanced, and it was with 


unfortunate Costello in the market-place of Corfu. 
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. BRIEF ORIGINAL, SKETCHES. _| 








AN ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTPON. 
The year 1775 was to the civil, though not to the mili- 
tary, couneils of America, more rife with doubt-and:anxi- 
ety than those years: which followed. The first battles 
had been fought—the first blaod shed; the weapon of death 
was bared,and the arm nérved tothe‘ contest;’ but it was ‘the 
child.arrayed against the parent, and many a patriotic) 
heart bled at the seeming sacrilege.. The: petitions and 
remonstrances of congress and the nation, liad been treat- 
ed with contempt; and it was plain to all men-that sub- 
mission or resistance to the déath must thenceforth be the 
choice, Yet few dreamed of independence, and those’ to 
.Whom the dream did come, -started at the dim, gigantic 
shade. The wise still wished to heg] the breacli; in thé 
language of one of the public addresses, “though insulted 
and abused, they wished for reconciliation; though defam- 
ed as seditious, they were ready.to obey the laws: what 
more could they say—what more could they offer!”—But 
reconciliation was daily becoming more difficult; the’ gulf 
which sundered America from England was hourly widen- 
ing; but even when they ‘saw that gulf impassable, there 
were but few who dared think America might stand alone; 
self-sustaingd—few who dared believe that she, an infant, 
could single-handed, contend with the Queen of nations, 
“the mistress of the ocean:” atid though to bow the neck 
and receive the yokeagain, was What never entered their 
thoughts, yet annihilation; if not physically, at least po- 
 litically and.morally, did flit before their éyes, and make 
them. burn in their sockets. 














The summer passed and the melancholy autumn laid her 
hand upon the forest and field. The enemies of liberty 
’ took heart. while her friends shrank from her side. It'was 
in the latter’ part of November, and even the calm Jay 
and the frery-Adams trembled for their country, when all 
were aroused by a message which was sent to congress, 
‘saying that there was. foreigner in. Philadelphia, who 
wished to make to that body a confidential communication 
of great importance, At first congress considered it be- 
neath their dignity to notice a private, anonymous mes- 
sage of this kind; but after it had been‘repeated several 
times, they at length appointed a committee, consisting 
of Benjamii Franklin, John Jay, und Thos. Jefferson, to 
hear what the foreigner wished to communicate. The 
committee agreed to’meet ‘the gentleman in ote of the 
committee rooms in Carpenter’s hail. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. Jay, with that punctuality 
and strict regard to engagement which was as remarkable 
in him as in Washington, entered the committee room; he 
found init an elderly gentlemay, lame, and having the 
appearance of a French officer. The American ‘at once 
introduced himself as one of the committee who had ‘been 











appointed to receive the communication referred fo. With 
many thanks for his kindness, the French gentleman be- 
gan to open his business; but Mr. Jay desired that nothing 
might be said upon the subject until those associated with 
him arrrived: at his request the officer dropped the subject 
—but after a little general conversation, again skilfully 
‘approached it. It was a maxim of Jay’s to separate 
himseif from his enemy: and it washis practice never to 
commit himself, and particularly upon public affairs, with 
astranger; while therefore with that politeness and kind- 
ness which he could never be driven’ to abandon, he can- 
tinued the conversation, he at ance, by taking the lead, 
passed from America to Europe; -and by direct enquiries 
which could not be-evaded, he learned much of foreign 
matters before his colleagués arrived; thereby making him 


who had thought to be the receiver, the giver. 

_ At length Franklin and Jefferson appeared, and the 
committee declared themselves ready to hear the gentie- 
man who had met them. ' 

‘My friends,” said the officer, 
delight and enthusiasm at this 
has yearned to be with them, 
battle with them for the 


**T have long looked with 
noble people. My heart 
to consult with them, to do 
great principles of popular free- 


dom.” 
“A demagogue,” whispered Jefferson to J ; 
sneer. The fe ay witha 


\ wyorker made no answer; he was too 
wise, éven at thfrty, to think a man of course a dema- 


gogue because he used the language that the hypoerite 
affects to use. 


“I have fought,” continued the Frenchman, ‘for these 
great principles in my own land; and were I but what I 
once was, I should be proud to fight for them again in this 
land, with this virtuous people.” ‘ 

“Sir,” interrupted Mr. Jay, with that gravity which 
gave him while a youth the tone and the manner of age— 
“‘we came tohear your communication,” 

The soldier bowed as if rebuked, but his eye caught that 
of Jefferson, and with a Freachman’s tact he read in its 
glance the spirit of the mian. “My communieation,” he 
continued, and he addressed his dicourse to the Virginian, 
—‘‘my communication, gentlemen, shall be made; and if I 
have rightly guessed the spirit of the sons of this free 
land, if the master-minds of the South have their due 











munication be received with joy; but if the,eold and uncon- 
fiding councils.of the north” — LaF 
~ “Stop, sir,” said Franklin, whose tongue had till then 
been silent—‘we wish no,reference to our councils; or our 
patriots—to your secret, sir, if you please, at once.” 
The voice of the sage produced the desired result, and 
the officer stated that the king of France had heard with 
pleasure of their struggle for freedom, and stood ready to 
aid them. ° ‘By whose authority do you state this?” said | 
Mr. Jay.. The Frenchmen emiled, shrugged his shoulders, | 
and drawing his hand.across his throat, said, “Gentlemen, 
I shall take’ care of my head,” -‘*And how shall we. be’ 





aided?” enquired Jay. *‘‘If you: want grms, you shall haye | 


thein; ammunition, it is. yours; money, you may command | 
it at any moment.” ‘All this, my good-friend,” said | 
Jefferson, ‘tis very well; but.from what authority do you | 
speak!” -**Even to you, sir,’”’-said the Frenchman, bow- | 
ing, “Even to you I canonly say; {£ must take care of | 
my head,” and oyce more he drew his hand across his 
throat: no other answer could be obtained from him, and 
the interview ended. ’ ' 5 Er : 
The Frenchman was seen no more publicly in Phijadel- 
phia, nor was it known who he was, nor whither he went; 
—the impréssion of the committee was, that he was a 
secret emissary from'the Freneh court, and on the 29th of 
November, a secret committee of correspondence was ap- 
pointed in consequence of that impression. But though 
this meeting was df some importance to the country di- 
rectly, its indirect influence was, perhaps, much greater. 
As Jay and Jefferson went out from the.committee room, 
they met John Adams, who was waiting to hear the re- 
sult of the investigation. ‘Is jt alt smoke?” said he-to 
Jay,—but before that gentleman could answer, Jefferson 
exclaimed: “No, by my faith, tis not smoke; or if. it be, 
what does it prove but that there is fire. somewhere! 
John Adams, France will help us, with men, money, arms, 
anything.” ‘How so? did he bring letters?” ‘*No, nor 
would not tell his ‘authority even to me; but I'll see the 
old man in private, and if we dont make his majesty of 
France,.out of pure hatred to his royal brother of England, 
cut off the heads of all absolute monarchies, we must be 
young indeed.” ‘Mr. Jeffetson,” said Jay, “think a 
moment before you decide on seeing this man privately. 
Is it becoming in you, a member of the committee appoint- 
ed to meet him publicly, to seek a private interview with 
him?’ ‘Is it becoming!”’ repeated the proud Virginian, 
stepping back; ‘let me usk, in return, if it is becoming 
in you, my junor, thus to advise me't—I know, sit, what | 
is due my own Ifonor, and my country’s.” -“*Be not offend- 
ed,” said Jay, calmly; ‘you designated the man as a 
demagogue, and I have much doubt of his honesty; he is, 
as I know by my conversation with him, previous to your 
arrival, a close diplomist.” f 
‘And shall I fear his diplomacy? What if he is a dema- 
gogue' I could be one inyself for a consideration.’ “1 
trust not,” said Jay; .from Absalom down, there never 
has been—from this.time forth there never can be, an hon- 
estdemagogue.” .The face of the Virginian flushed, aid 
perhaps his hand clenched, but he was not’a man of war; 
amd before he could speak, Adams took his arm. ‘*What’s 
all this pother?” said ‘the Bayman; ‘“‘are you quarreling! 
and at the moment when God has given us hope of deliv- 
erance! Shame on you! Here’s the way opened to inde- 
pendence; the very aid we needed, given us without the 
asking; the helm put into our hands, and de you daré have 
private feuds—pergonat differences? Why, hot head as 1s 
am myself, I could not do that, nor will J see it-in arjoth- 
er.” Mr, Jay at once put forth his hand; ‘there is no 
spirit of discord in me,” said he, smiling; “I was but seek- 
ing to convince Mr. Jefferson that he had, better not see 
this foreigner in private.’’ ‘Of course not,” said Adams. 
“Mr. Jefierson could not so demean himself.” ‘Gentle- 
men,”’ replied Jefferson, separating from them, ‘I scarce 
know how to construe your language; but in the present 
condition of our affairs, 1 wish to make no private feud of 


consequence enough to be apparent, and I therefuré leave 
you.” : ‘ 

















“John Adams,” said Jay, when they were alone, “that 
«nan is with us, and for us, but he is not.of us. I fear,— 
not his honesty or honor, but his discretion and judgment: 
he is beyond ws, and I think beyond the true line, in res- 
pect to liberty:—and mark me, should we go.through this 
struggle triumphantly, and by God’s help we shall, Thos, 
Jefferson and ourselves will be in very different ranks, and 
I shall look with fear and trembling to the result of his 
actions. With ‘the materials of a great and good man, 
he has imbibed principles which midy fester in his bosom 
till his very excellencies become deadly poisons.” 

The prophecy of Mr. Jay, was in great part fulfilled; 
whether his fears were also realized, it 1s for each one to 
judge;—but it is worthy of, note that Jefferson, piqued at 
the advice of hjs assuciates, did seek the Frenchman, who 
was a disciple of the ultta-Frénch liberals, and was by 
him made more fully acquainted with those principles 
which placed him in opposition to Washington, Jay, and 
‘Adams, became at length his guiding rules, and through 














weight ‘in -yodr councils”—(he bowed,) “then will my com- 


him, toa great extent the political créed.of the United 
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. PAPERS FROM M¥ ATTIC....NO. VI. 


|| NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, AND SENSITIVE TEMPERAMENts 


I,am one of thosé who’ believe a man’s destiny to 
materially influenced by. his temperament. A nervoys 
man is a creature who is continually in a state of vibra. 
tion; a sentiment funs like electricity along the fibers of 
hig system. A lymphatic man: lacks. acuteness; ‘and hig 
brain being about one half water, his ideas are génerally 
strangled.to death or drowned. None of the phantoins of 
his .mind ever spring bright and beautiful from its Waters, 
as Venus did from the sea: It is out of his nature, ” 
The’ affections of people differ very materially fro 
each other—some:are quick, and some sloths’in action, 


The most remarkable. instance, of ‘nervous ‘sensibjjit 


which I have known, was a friend whom.I very hight 
esteemed. .J- will call him’ forthe time-being, Bill Smith, 
a name’ which is to be found. in the catalogue of eye, 
body’s ftiends. , Bill would conceive a love or hatred for 


[persons at first sight; and his after observations, 60 fy 


from. removing his. first impressions, only . served to 
strengthen them... His repossessions and prejudices 
would withstand a whole battery of logic, as immovaj 
as the-rock of Gibraltgr. It was amuging to observe his 
actions with the other sex. He was @ great admirer of 
women, and they. would play upon his heart as the windy 
play upgn the sensitive plant. At evéry.soft word which 
a pretty Jip uttered, his affections would expand; anda 
rude word the next instant would cause them to shrink, 
and curl up their tendrils.. The ladies, generally, have 
very fine penetration, and soon: discovered Bill’s natire, 
and some of them were in the habit of torturing him most 
unmercifully. Every fair face would call up before Bill's 
classic mind, some of the paragons of Grecian loveliness, 
For instance, lie-has observed to me after spending a 
evening with a company of ladies—‘‘Miss B—— has the 
brow of Minerva, and her mind has undergone the genuine 
poetical baptism in.the waters of Castaly.” ..““Miss L— 
has the pure Greek countour of face. If Apelles had seen 
her, his Venus would have had another grace.” “Di 
you ever hear Miss F——- sing! She looks like Sappho, 
when she .flung rapturing strains on the charmed ear of 
her faithless Phaon.”’ “Miss R——’s heart is, like the 
head of Médusa,” &c. 

Bill was the slave to every pretty girl in town, and 
they exercised a complete tyranny over him. A lustrmus 
eye was to him what a star is to a fire worshipper; and 
his devotion-was quite as sincere. Indeed, he never felt 
in the comparative or positive degrees; he was wholly 
addicted to the superlative,. Every one was either most 
divine or most hateful; and -just as sqon ashe discovered 
either, he would be the creature of one or the other feel- 
ings, which he could not conceal. . 

I shall never forget Bill’s ecstacies, when he first be- 
came acquainted with Miss M——.' He cpald talk of 
nothing else; and he had not visited her more than three 
times before he premeditated matrimony. He wentt 
see her one evening fully determined on popping the most 
eventful, question that. human lips can pronounce. He 
was suré he could not.live without.her, and meant either 
to die her's or exist as her lord. When. he entered, be 
felt provoked: almost beyond endurance, for: instead 0 
fmding her alone he discovered by her side another Jaiy 
who had just arrived, and to whom he had not beet intr 
duced. ‘He was moody, and said nothing for ten minutes 
‘at the expiration of which time a light was brought into 
the apartment. The lady who was a stranger to hia, 
sat in a most favorable position; and as he glanced at het 
features, a sudden thyill ran through his frame which 
manifested itself in a visible tremor. He was trement 
ously affected. He forgot the object of-his visit; ad 
gave himself up, heart and soul; to the feeling of admit 
tion which the resplendent beauty of the stranger's fae 
‘had awakened. Before the expiration of the evemng, te 
had utterly discarded all love for Miss. M——, and — 
all absorbing passion for her companion, He escor!? 
her to her residence, ‘and could hardly forbear declaring 
his love ere he bade her good evening. In 4 “ 
night, he came to me with his thumb in his mouth, * 
sickly cast of countenance, and recapitulated per 
tory of a courtship which he had prosecuted, and whit 
had terminated on the previous evening by a rege 
‘on his part and a withering laugh on the part of the lat): 
So much for my friend Bill Smith’s nervous affections. — 

The afflictions of nervous persons claim a much grea! 
allotment of sympathy than is generally granted er 
Instead of being the subjects of ridicule, they ought . 
be treated with tenderness. There is nothing so allevia' 
ing tothe miseries of a nervous sensibility, as the : 
regard of others. . Within themselves they have nore! 


and without the benignant attentions of others, their loti 
are peculiarly hard. A ervous man ‘is prostrated, a 
blow, ‘whieh your herculean frame would receive — 
a pang. But the nervous have this advantage over ~ 
—they enjoy-the kindnesses of life in a much more ect 


tic degree than 
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a less refined sensibility can pos! 


admit of. 
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, thopght or feeling to come upon: them suddenly, without 


tive man.is peculiarly alive to the existences. which sur- 
‘round. ‘Those occurrences which others conceive an in- 


_ exposed to the influence of feelings which appeal to his 


‘warmth and transport. 


‘most unequal of beings in his feelings+they never flow 


.quence which appeals with resistless force to the affec- 
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am ‘acquainted with persons who é¢annot bear a 


manifesting anedsiness of demeanor. Anjmation.which, 
moves their feelings has a peculiar-poignancy’ for them; 
and their countenances and restlessness betray the inten- 
sity with which they sympathize. Some very nervous 
persons faint, whenever any unlooked for event trénspires. 
They are convulsed by the stredming ‘lightning and re- 
verbérating thunder. “A tale of human distress sickens 
them. These influences are not confined to the weak and 
emaciated... I have known men of large and athletic 
forms, who shuddered with an. impalpable feeling of dread 
at every thing out of the current of ordinary actions. 
Neitlter ‘are these effections attributable to intellectual 
weakness, for some of the greatest of minds have been the 
most thrillingly sensitive. 
These ‘nervous affections are tothe body, what sensi- 
tive temperaments are.to the mind,. The mindof asensi- 


difference for, are regarded by him to be of great impor- 
tance. In his intercourse with society, he is continually 


sensibility with great force. Every little rudeness or 
neglect which he receives, steeps his heart in-bitterness; 
while each amenity shown him awakens sentiments of 
c The gushing fountains of his 
heart are chilled by every rude wind; and a malignant 
passion sweeps over his heart as a simoom. ~He-is the 


with calmness for any’ great length of time.’ They are 
like the stream which meets with. impediments and cas- 
cades jn its course. He is, generally, either in the blaze 
of the noontide sun, or dark beneath the cloudy. elements 
of passion. ‘The surface of his mind resembles the lake, 
when an April day’is upon the earth, over which the sun- 
shine and shadow continually chase each other: Such a 
man, in his passage through life, experiences greater vi- 
cissitudes of feeling than he who ié differently organized; 
and his condition is to. be preferred to that of him whose 
heart is‘-unimpressible and of uniform hardness. 

In the haunts of nature, the sensitive man has: delights 
which colder and less susceptible temperaments never 


‘feel. Thé starry heavens—the varied landscape—the as- || 


piring mountain top—the bounding stream—the .song of 
birds—the. whispering gale—the rushing wind—the spring- 
tide, ocean, flowers, and the various expressions which 
pass overthe face of nature—wake up in his bosom feel- 
ings, sympathies and delights, which tliose of coarser tex- 
ture never fully enjoy. To him, every grove has its shrine, 
every stream its spirit,.and every sound in nature an elo- 


tions of hisheart. The sensitive temperament is the her- 
itage of genius. It is essentially a universal sympathy. 
Every object impresses itself upon it. “Night wraps it in 


sublimity, and solemn grandeur; and day, bursts upon it} 


with a glorious luxuriance of thought. And the human 
mind—its mysterious infliences—its wide reaching capa- 
tities—its fathomless depths—-it hopes—its cares—its 
grand and terrific .visions—its beauty and defotmity—its 
lovelness and withering passions—these. all come upon 
the sensitive with a subduing power. One moment it, is 
climbing the starry.eminénces of thought, and the’ next 
may find it encompassed with the beggarly elements of 
life. The sensitive heart is like the A¢olian harp: | gentle 
influences fall upon.it and it discourses music—a rude wind 
tears its chords, and wrings from it sounds of agony. 


I do not say that all who have a sensitive temperament 
are the inheritors of genius; but genius is cold and inert 
without it. Poetry’ is the response. of feeling to the ap- 
peals of nature; and without the sensitive temperament 
the finer influences, which give magic to the song of the 
poet, are imperceptible. The breasts of Homer, Shak- 
speare ‘and Milton, were not cold—their pleasures were 
sublime, but .thier agonies were intense, Thier visions 
of heaven were not more briBiant, than their conceptions 
of hell were terrible. .The beautiful creations of their 
minds were not more lovely, than the deformed spirits of 
their dreams were horrible. The heart which feels the 


influence of love most acutely, has the keenest sense of 


hate—its affections burn with intensity, and its passions 
rage like.the whirlwind. es: 8. 
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THE BUCKEYE CELEBRATION. 


Forty-seven years ago, on the 7th day of this month, 
civilization commenced her march’ over the vast territory 


northwest of the Ohio river.. On that day, the first set- 
tlers trod the soil of a then illimitable and unbroken wil- 


derness: the whoop of the savage, or the cry of the wild 


beast, was all which then broke on the overawing still- 
ness of the unmeasured forest-land.—Now, ‘that forest 
has‘ been swept from the earth—that wilderness echoes 
to the busy hum of industry, or the glad voice of prosperi- 
ty and happiness; and on the very spot where then, 


_}|just arrived, on a visit to his brother—rose and made some 
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—we have ‘celebrated the yo arse of the first disturbing 
power, amid music, and gladness, and festivity. The 
pilgrim fathers of the west, led by the spirit of adventure, 
coursed down .the tranquil bosom of the Ohiomand over 
them thete ever hyng, as they sailed’ hundreds of miles 
upon her.surface, the dark and solemn forest trees. They 
landed,nothing daunted by their silent reception; and there, 
amid pftivation, and’ danger, and ‘blood, they sowed the 
first haryest of civilization. The forests bent before them 
—towns and villages sprang up—and the earth teemed 
with production. Here, on a spot where the eye of civ- 
ifized nian’ had never then gazed, we haye celebrated the 
event in a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, surrounded 
by all zhe luxuries and: conveniences of life. ay 
Was there a spirit among those hardy adventurers bold 
enough to conceive the glorious success which, was to at- 
tend their feeble efforts! Was there an imagination among 
them that,.in its brightest day dreams, ever pictured forth 
ascene of futurity which the reality has not surpassed! — 
No. Had they slept a sleep of less than half a century, 
and waked among us as we were sounding their praises, a 
few. days snce, they-would have been astonished, as was 
Van Winkle of old, who woke’ to find the héad and rule 
of George, supplanted. by that’ of Washington. They. 
would have thought—not that they had been transported 
back to the land of their fathers—but that hundreds of 
years had swept past in their slgep, and they had waked 
in the land of fable—the El dorado of the West. °- ; 
It is good frequently to‘look back upon these things—to 
celebrate these events which mark our wondrous prosper- 
ity, and the signal blessings of Heayen. It was this 
feeling, which caused the 7th of April of this. year to be 
set apart for pleasure and rejoicing. The heavens shone 
propitiovs, and the jnhabitants of our fair city smiled» in 
unison. We listened with pleasure to. an oration and 
poem, embodying the feeling of the occasion, and then 
adjourned to take our plice at a public dinner, which was 
the second. act of the comedy. Every. one seemed full of 
life—all gave themselves up to thé day and the gccasion, 
and the genius of festivity reigned-triumphant: Neay 
300 persons sat down to the entertainment, and there was 
.a clatter of knives and forks, and.a rattling of tungues in 
proportion. After the pressing demands of hunger were 
satisfied, the president, Mr. Van Cleve of Dayton, read 
the regular toasts for the occasion. ‘These were echoed 
by Mr. R. T. Lytle, Ist, and Mr. Alexander Ewing, 2nd 
vice-president. ‘The toasts were good and appropriate.— 
During the reading of the toasts, Mr, Joseph Longworth, 
jr. read an ode, written for the occasion, which was re- 
ceived with due énthusiasm ahd applause. After the reg- 
ular toasts, the venérable Madison was toasted, and a let- 
ter was then read from him, in answer to the invitation of 
the committee to their dinner. This letter was full of 
kindness and good feeling; and the old gentleman stated, 
that among other reasons which compelled. him to decline 
their invitation, one was thdt he has arrived at the 84th 
year of his age.—There is something morally sublime, in 
this communion of the past and present—the intercourse 
between this ancient and honored patriarch, and the chil- 
dren ‘of this mighty land—which sprang from the wilder- 
ness, long after he had attained the full maturity and vig- 
or-of manhood, and had lived a long life of events, if*yot 
of years, Poly Bie 
Mr. Clay was next toasted, and a letter of declination 
read from him.— Messrs. Irving, Paulding, and Bird were 
then noticed, and letters read. Mr. Lytle, 1st vicegpresi« 
\dent, then rose and said, he had been requested to wa an 
ode, written by the last-mentioned gentleman, (Mr. Bird) 
for the occasion.. The ode was a beautiful one, and very 
finely recited by Mr. Lytle.—A letter was then read from 
Mr. Kennedy, ef Baltimore, author of Swallow Barn, &c: 
It was full of spirit and humor, and was received with en- 
thusiastic applause. As it will probably appear in print, 
I will not do it the injustice to attempt to give an idea ¥ 
it,—Mr. Lytle then toasted the Hon. Thomas Ewing, on 
of the senators from Ohio in congress. This was received 
with great enthusiasm: Mr. Ewing, being present, made a 
few reinarks expressive.of his gratitude, &c., and conclud- 
ed with a toast, the words of which I can not recall.— 
Gen. Harrison was then toasted, and he made some very 
feeling remarks, in relation to the privations and suffering 
of the soldiers of the western army. , 

. Newyork was then toasted enthusiastically, and Mr. 
Charles King—editor of the Newyork American, who had 


very appropriate remarks, a6 the: representative there of 
the empire state. He concluded -with a:sentiment, of 
whieh the idea was, I believe, as follows: “ Cincinnati— 
like the glorious-river which flows at her feet—her course 
is onward,” Messrs. Lytle, Storer, and Creed then 
received the atterition of the company, and J left them in 
the midst of their festivity and good feeling—to make pre- 
‘paration for the enjoyment of a display in the evening, of 
another sort— ' ’ 


«Where the heart beats high and warm, | 
With banquet song, and dance and wine;”— 
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Re 7 . 4 . ‘ e . 
sie THE BALL, ETC. ’ . 
TO'AN EASTERN FRIEND:—AFTER THB MANNER OF INTER- 
¢ ‘.""" CEPTED LETTERS. 


My bear, Sir:—The festival of the 7th of April.was’ 
concludéd by. one of the most brilliant assemblies, I have 
ever attended on tliis side the Alleghanies. ‘How I do 
wish you had been here; you would*have-enjoyed’it so in- 
Your mercuria] temperament would havé gaily 
chimed in with the universal spirit. : 

_ And first Was the music—quite divine, 1 assure you 
led on by the flute and violim of performers aniong the 
most distinguished’ in the ;United States. Their efforts 
were ‘of the highest -cless of this kind. of musical compo- 
sition. Had all things beside been forgotten, the musi¢ 
alone would have’ furnished a delicious treat. ‘Then the 
sphere of their performance, no less than the. wide’saloon 
of Madame Trollope’s Bazaar, AIndeéd, the ball-room 
was magnificent; most brilliantly illuminated; most fresh- 
ventilated; decorated every where fantastically by the 
fantastic taste of its builder; the dame thereof immense- 
ly spacious; and its ‘floor seemingly riding upon elastic 
steel springs; and as it. undulated beneath the fair forms 
of the dancers, it seemed to give additional grace to their 
airy movements. I have never segn g room better fitted 
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ed aadfpse One ofthe pillars, my fancy 
soared far away, and for .a moment I seemed transported 
into oriental climes. Before me arose visions of that 
gorgeous beauty whereof, so often, my dear sir, we have 
read together inthe Arabian tales.” } seemed to hear 
the music of water flowing from marble fountains.” Be- 
fore me were floating forms of surpassing beauty. Fresh- 
ness, and fragrance, and a balmy mirth seemed to per- 
vade and consecrate all things. Ah, said I to myself, 
could I but arrest this scene, could I-but compel old time 
to stand, for one age, still, how -soon should the word of 
‘power be spoken. But this:may not be. These walls 
must: still see the generations of beauty go-and come. 
This must still be the eradle of the youthful belle’s hopes, 
and the grave of elder belles’ ambition. I was pursuing 
this delightful revery, when a sound came to my ears like 
that of many waters. It was the beginning of the move- 
ment to the suppper table: but more of this anon. 

There is no,mistake, my dear sir, in the style where- 
in these things aré done in Cincinnati. The social char- 
acter of its citizens id most vivid, most lively, most elec- 
trical. Never have I resided among a people so.niver- 
sally buoyant, Each individual seems to be an extract 
Wof the condensed essence of hilarity. For myself, once 
arctic and icy, living here, I have become so socially 
electrified that, I doubt not, I could charge a whole com- 
munity of Newenglanders, and make every one thereof 
a prodigy of vivacity.. This vivacity is never more ac- 
|tively manifested: than on an occasion like the present. 
With you, a ball-room is nothing more, at most, than a 
receptacle of beautifully wrought statues, gently stimu- 
lated into a yery gentle motion. With us it isa scene of 
the most exhilarating, the most joyous life. Herein is 
exhibited a part of that fresh, free, hearty spirit, which 
forms one of: the beautiful features of an original, a new 
country. It too often disappears in older societies. It is 
the lovely spirit of a youthful land. . The stern, staid, 
artificial habits of age frown it down. This spirit is one 
lof the results of the peculiar character of this society,— 
a society riot’ made up of circles, as in the. east, but of 
polygons, and of polygons too, whose angles are extreme- 
ly acute,—a society not clapned off into narrow and band- 
sets, but made up.of elements widely branching out and 
intertwining with each other, Its members are the ‘chil- 
dren of widely separated regions of the earth, of institu- 
tions and modes of education. essentially’ distinguished 
from each other. Hence, when.congregated together, 
they have topics of conversation, upon which, till now, 
they have never interchanged sentiments. Before them 
are manifestations of feeling, ahd habits of thought, and 
manners, which are perpetual fountains of liveliest inte- 
rest.. As 1 have hinted, every nation has contributed to 
the formation of Cincinnati. If lover of variety do. walk 
out of a summer’s morning, he may shake hands with a 
whiskered Frenchman, be recognized by the raised sombre 

ro of a Spaniard, smoke 9, cigar with a German, leer at a 
Swiss damsel, be leered at by an Italian beauty, look grave 
when he sees John Bull, and laugh merrily when he hears 
an Irish bull; and although we may not have the Chinese 
and the Hottentot, I do not hesifate to say, that we have 
ladies with feet as small as those of the one, and negroes, 
with complections as black as those of the other. 

But 1 return. . The voluptuous revery that came over 
me when meditating upon the dancers, was broken up by 
the annunciation that the doors of the supper hall were 
open. Never was a fairer vision put to flight by a more 
sensual, a more earthly cry. The spirit, which till now 
had been tripping the light fantastic toe, seemed at once 
to spring into the palate. . AH action, all feeling, all 








nature had reigned undisturbed since the dawn of creation 








and smiling beauty reigned the mistress of the scene and 
hour. . s ‘ X.Y. Z 








thoughts were concentrated into one dreary focus, around 
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which were only gathered. icescreams, blanc .mange, and 
macaroni. Were I tobe guided in my judgment by exter- 
nal manifestations alone, by the wild hurrying ‘to and fro, 
by the voracious anxiety that seémed to be eating up each 
countenance, by the apparent forgetfulness of all the*past, 
and the greedy anticipation of only the next half. hour of 
the future, I should be compelled to the conclusion that 
the recent muscular.activity of dancing had no worthier 
end than‘to whet up a jaded: appetite. You-may remem- 
ber, my dear sir, how often, and how earnestly I have 
warned by of the tremendous _griefs that await the dis- 
ciples of Apicius and Dr. “Kitchener. This subject has 
always been dear to me.’ Indeed, I have myself suffered 
too much, and seen. too many fair forms bowed dowg be- 
neath the yoke of dyspepsy to be ‘silent whenever an op- 
portunity occurs thereon to speak. ' On the présent occa- 
sion, the Janitor, with a fiendish discrimination, opened 
his doors to only the daughters of Eve, and those martyr 
heroes whp had sacrificed themselves at, the stake of mat- 


rimony, while the young gentlemen were authoritative) 
bid stand back; ins ‘ 


“In bachelor meditision, fancy free.’’ 


I beheld the victims crowding in beneath the lofty por- 
tals, and, as F gazed, yividly came up the image of the 


gate of Dante’s h d the terrible thought thereon in- 
scribed, 







“Who en 


I shal) reserve for my re of the scene 
that ensued within. 
In haste, yours, truly, 
[=== ee 
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TRANSACTIONS oF THE TEACHERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. . 


Transactions ef the fourth annual meeting of the Western Literary In- 
stitute, and College of Professional Teachers; held in Cincinnati, 
October, 1834.—Cincinnati: Published by Josiah Drake: 1835. 

Our readers are already aware of the existence of the 

body from which the work before us emanated. We took 
some notice of the proceedingsof the College of Teachers 
while they were in. session last fall, and stated that the 
Institute would annually assenible in Cincinpati, for pur- 
poses connected. with the cause of education. The hook, 
whose title heads this article, has recently been published 
in order to preserve the proceedings Which transpired dir- 
ing its last annual meeting. It comprises the lectures, 
reports and proceedings, and makes a large sized octavo 
volume of 324 pages. 

The opening address by the president, A. Picket, sen. 


mn., on the sabject of the classics, and indicates much 


-/|sional weaknesses. The style is bad, but the thoughts 


‘|| lish words are apt, by habitual familiarity, to become té 


} much-lamented Grimké. 








is plain and practical sense expressed in a very good style. 
After describing the objects of the institution, and speak- 
ing of the importance of ‘education, in a handsome man- 
ner, he proceeds to define the qualities of a good teacher, 
which he sdys are sagacity, virtue, apd soundness of intel- 
lect. He should implant the principles of virtue at the 
same time that he implants the*principles of mental ed- 
ucation. This is the genuine orthodox doetrine; and if 
the objects of the Fnstitute can but be attained, it will 
not only be sound in theory, but essential to practicé.— 
Mr. Picket’s views on the subject of education are en- 
dorsed by a Jong course of successful experience, and need 
not our eulogium te give them currency. . 
Dr. Drake’s lecture on family, school and college dis- 
cipline, follows the president’s address. This is a very 
sensible paper. He is in favor of a. system of rewards 
and punishments, the right to administer which he dedu- 
ces from revelation, and the policy from the mature of the 
child and experience. He is in favor of corporeal flag- 
gellations, to the proper infliction of which he requires 
judgment and calmness, virtues which, if we mistake not, 
generally play truant when the ferule is doing its duty.— 
Rewards form the next subject treated of by the lecturer, 
which he would have ‘administered through the medium 
of the senses. He would have the teacher take his flock 
out in the country, and let them enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture, and exercige their muscles to the renovation of body 
and soul. .The tator should make the various objects en- 
countered tend to the moral and ‘intellectual enhancement 
of his pupils, by explaining to them the connections and 
relations of plants, trees, stones, &c.—a task which could 
not be conveniently executed without great reform. The 
Jecturer then proceeds tod an analysis of the social and 
intellectual attributes of children for the purpose of deter- 
mining the discipline which they require, in most of: which 
we agree with him. We-must, however, differ from him 


||| fatui of reforming utilitarians. 
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sense of fear. We beliéve fear to be positive disqualifi- 
cation in exact proportion as it-obtains, to every physical, 
moral, and intellectual energy wherewith we are gifted. 
We: think with Fisher Ames, it is the most irfluential 
feeling we are susceptible | of.’ The proper éducation of a 
child consists in expanding and invigorating every faculty: 
and he who would appal with a sense of fear, would ma- 
terially weaken the capabilities of children. 
brace every nerve, and unstring not a singlé muscle.— 


tional incentive to action. He who acts from fear, acts 
not from commendable motives; but on the contary, and 
will be imbecile in purpose and inefficient in result. The 
lecture is able; well written, energetic, and concludes 
with an eloquent peroration, which we should like to hear 
mouthed by the embryo orators in out seminaries, and 
hereby recommend it to preceptors, — 

’ The next lecture is by professor Post, of Jecheenville, 


genius in jts author. We conceive professor Post’s genius 
to be better adapted to striking out splendid images, than 
to the erection of impregnable fortresses of argument. 
The lecture before us is. gometimes quité logical, and its 
parts somewhat ill-fitted together.. But it is a splendid 
and masterly effort, abounding in magnifieent metaphors, 
glorious imaginings, and—we are sorry to say it—occa- 
are excellent. We will prove all that we have said by the 
extracts we have marked for publication hereafter. What 


a. volume of meaning there is in these three lines: ‘“*Eng- 


most stadent’, before habits of attention are formed, the 


| srave-stones rather than the signs of jdeds.” . Here is glo- || 


Tious poetry: ‘Proscription sits among the discrowned 
shadows of the past, with a sinking scepter, and on a 
crumbling throne.’ But we would have to republish the 
whole lecture if we were to present its most attractive 
parts. Letall read it. 


The next discourse is on- American education, by the 
We will not pretend to analyze 
this effort; it is worthy of its gifted authof, and that is 
equivalent to recommending its perusal to every reader. 
It was Mr. Grimké’s desire to render education more 
practical than it is. He desired to reform existing 
schemes, and introduce one which should be Christian and 
American. He opposed the policy of instructing in the 
classics and mathematics of the higher order.. Many of 
his suggestions, if adopted, we doubt not would be follow- 
ed by the happiest results, particularly those in regard to’ 
extemporencous speaking. But we are not prepared | to dis-|} 
card the languages or the bequests of ancient genius, the 
human mind’s noblest heritage. . We question much’ the 
sapity of this exterminating policy.. Men are for becom- 
ing too practical—too radical—too much given to dollars 
and cents, or what are much ‘the. same things, the ignes 
We believe in enlarging 
the h@iven-born energies of the soul, as the holiest por- 
tions of man’s best nature, tather than innarrowing down 
their ranges to a few visible points. The'spirit of intiova- 
tion is abroad, afid we doubt much w hether the substitutes 
it. proposes would render men greater or better. We are 
certain that the tendency of innovators is’ towards mate- 
rjalization. We think there is enough of the earth— 
enough dirt—already clogging the human mind, and we 
would free it from its shackles rather than ‘draw them 
tighter. Theclaasics donot heathenise men. The study 
of them develops the feelings of love and reverence for 
ancient genius, and consecrates the birth-places of the 
most glorious productions of art and.intellect.. There is 
no other study whjch so completely takes hold of the feel- 
ings of its votaries; and this is evident from the pure love 
which classical scholars bear the classics. But we have 
no room for homilies or dissertations. Mr. Grimké’s style 
is most lucid, his illustrations are happy, his arguments 
cogent, and this lecture of itself is sufficient to glorify his 
memory with all lovers of the beautiful and grand.. 

Mr. Mansfield’s discourse onthe mathematics, succeeds, 
This isa most beautiful lecture, finely coneeived, and 
handsomely expressed, and by no means deficient in ener- 
gy- It is asound argument in favor of the study of math- 
ematics, enforced with zeal and great ingenuity. He 
meets the arguments of objectors with firmness, and insists 
on the advantages secured to the human mind by an inti- 





’ We would: 


Fear should be utterly proscribed as an unworthy apd irra- | 


| lime—being sometimes eminently obseure. 


—— 


———=—= 
studies. He is'as completely the champion of mathématics 
as Mr. Grimké is their oppenent;.and he who-would in. - 
vestigate the merits of the’ subject, would do well to con- 
sult the lectares of both these gentlemen. 

Next in order comes Mr. Kinmont’s report on -the clas- 
sics. In our next, we shall speak of this performance, 
and the other leomes hone reports, to the end of the vol- 


ume. s. 





— 


NIAGARA.” 


Falls of Niagara, as seen from the Table-Rock, Getober, 1834. A Poém. 
16 pages. Jacksonville, Wilinois. : 


. Upon what principle this production is called a poem, 
we have not been able to determine. It is true, that it 
contains éccasional good similes, and is not destitute of 
poetic imagery; and moreover, has one quality of the sub- 
Butall these | 
things are fo be met with in prose. _The author tells us 

that it is written after the manner of Milton’s ‘‘Sampson 
Agonistes.” So is an ill-shaped dwarf. made afte? the 
manner of a man. : 

This “Niagara,” (which is signed Witt1am H. Coyze,) 
has neither rhyme, rhythm, nor measure; and is, indeed, 
destitute of all metrica] arrangement. But notwitstand- 
ing these things, it. now and then sends forth poetry of a 
chatacter which one would hardly expect could flash from. 
such.a cloud, These flashes,. however, are not very fre- 
quent. The allusion to Byron, in ail but the limping lines, 
is very happy. . So is, with the same exception, that to 
the rainbow: 

7 « Beatty so blended s 
With wild power, drawn on the canvass of the sky, 
Is like a picture handed down from Heaven, 
Fresh from the pencil of the Almighty hand.” 


We very much question, however, whether, Mr. Coyle has 
not hazarded the comparison, without having first seen “a 
picture handed down from Heaven.” Indeed we suspect 
he has’ hardly had the benefit of having seen somebudy . 
who had been told that somebody else’s great-grand-father 
had seen or heard tell of such a sight.—But this is a com- 
mon thing with poets. They frequently compare their _ 
mistresses’ eyes to those of the angels. If any of them 
have seen an angel,they have seen more (excuse us, ladies!) 
thah we ever expect to, while clothed in the habiliments 
of roortality. And then there is another great source of . 
stereotyped comparisons: fairies! Where is the poet, 
whose mistress’ feet are not like-a fairy’s, and her tresses 
like an elf’s!—But we forget: the children of song are a 
peculiar and favored people. ‘They behold what the dull 
visions of common folks can not pretend to reach; and, we 
‘sometimes fear, 

, “They see, what is not to be seen!” 
‘It is not every poet, that can give a reason for writing. 
Even Pope ‘Jisped in numbers, because the numbers came;’ 
which is just no reason at aJl, Tlie author of the produc- 
tion before us, is more fortunate than the generality of his 
brethren. He gives the why and.‘the wherefore, in a 
note. ***Itis an astonishing fact,” he says, *‘that with so 
splendid a subject for the muse, none has.as yet embodied 
its merits. ‘True it is, in the Book of Names on either 
shore are multitudinous scraps of the moment; but except- 
ing a reflection of some fifty or sixty lines by a Spamsh. 
traveler (Jose Maria Heredia) nothing in the shape of a 
poem has ever been attempted.—One -visitor asks, ‘What 
poet will describe his feelings, and record his thoughts, as 
he stood here alone with God!’ Another says, ‘It would 
be a noble subject for, a poet; and I do hope some one of 
our gifted bards will tune his lyre to this theme.’ These 
with similar appeais, coupled to a regret that’so sublime a 
scene should-have been so long and s shamefully neglect- 
ed, induced the writer to take up his s¢arcely fledged pen, 
in dehalf of its lighted claims:”’—The public is.indebted to 
him; and Neal, Brainard, Sigourney, &c., may now hide 
their diminished heads. And Halleck, tgo—the elevated 
Halleck—who sublimely says, 
«The tailor with his bodkin wrote— 
Lord! what a place to sponge a coat.” 
And Strickland, too—the sentimental, pathetic Joe—who 

“Swow’d that he would never sleep, 

if *twaatanoble pond for washing sheep!” 
Ay—and we had omy forgotten the hoary man of flour 
—lie who 

















in the policy of exciting children to good deeds through a 











macy with the principles and application of mathematical | 


«“Gazed, but could not gaze his fill, 
It was so nice a place to builda mill!” 
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“But we must give an extract ‘from Mr. Coyle’s pamphlet. 
.* Here is -a direct-apostrophe to.Niagara—page 11—and it 


is a fair specimen of the style: 


wNiagara! What nameless thoughts-—what mystic feelings 
; Of immensity, throb through the reeling brain, and thrill“ 
"With new pulsations through the trembling heart 
Of him who gazes downward from thy battlementa, 
And hears the deaf’ning- deluge of thy roat! 
Imagination charmed and startted,-quits 
. Her anchorite-cell, and wandering, contemplates 
Creations animate with all the elements of life,. 
Which thef inspired conceptions, Proteus-visions, 
And. her talismanic power, had tever conjured 
With the.magic of her mightiest spell! 
And. still thou paragon of picturesque sublimity, 
Nature's great Panorama of her works, then fldwest on 
Unnoticed by the bard,—and none hath writ 
Thy giant grandeur on tlie deathless: scroll!” 


Notwithstanding the many evidences which this pam- 
phiet bears to the contrary; we are inclined to believe that 
the author is a young mian of.respectable talents. We 
hope, ere he again makes his appearance before the pub- 
lic, that he will consult some good models. Byron himself 
could never have succeeded, had he had the temerity of 
Mr. Coyle, in respect to metrical rules. G. 
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Tue CincinnAt1 Mirror, anp Curonicie.—By .refer- 
ence to'the*‘Cafd” on our advertising sheet, it will be 
seen that the Mirror and Chronicle have been united, and 
that a slight alteration has been made in the title of our 
paper. It may be necessary to remark here, that this ar- 
rangement will not in the least interfere with the wishes 
of those of our subscribers who are preserving their papers 
with the intention of having them bound at the close of 
the volume: the numbering, paging, &c. will be continued 
in the same manner as previous to the junction. 

We are glad to perceive that the union of the two pa- 


|| which we may be favored; on-the usual terms, 


tent of our circulation throughout the entire western’ and 
southwestern country, renders it a very desirable medium, 


We shall be happy to do any business in this line, with 





Tue Buckeye Cetesration.—The landing of the Pi- 
oneers at Marietta,—forty-seven in number, forty-seven 
years ago,—was cbmmemorated in this cjty by a pub- 
li¢ ‘celebration on Tuesday, the seventh instant. At 
twelve o’clock on that day an oration wag delivered by 
William M. Corry, Esq., which was manly and patriotic, 
and was listencd to with great attention. "This was fol- 
lowed by the recitation of a poem, by: Mr..Thomas Worth- 
ington; of Chilicothe. The poet’s Pegassus reminded us 
very much of Dick. Turpin’s mare—to-night at London, 
to-morrow. at York!: We. could n’t begin to keep pace 
with him; amd consequently have been able to’ form but 
one opinion of the production—that it was a very long 


great desire to see it in print—when, if it is in any wise 
fractious, we’shall hold the pages with both hands, to 
keep them from turning over too fast. . We have reason to 
believe, that Mr. Worthington did himself greatinjustice, 
by the hurried manner in which he recited the poem. We 
hope that a farther acquaintance with it, will place it high 
in our estimation, -The exercises of the morning’ took 
place at the First Presbyterian church, and had tie ac- 
companiment of a fine band of music. st 
A large number of Buckeyes, and others who were .in- 
vited to participate in the festivities of the day, sat down 
to dinner at three o’clock in the afternoon; and a-ball,— 
jam-up, as we say here,—followed in the evening. Of 
these, notices have been furnished by correspondents, to 
which wéreferthe'reader, 





Business 1n THE West.—Cincinnati begins. to appear 
something like itself again. Business men’ are bustling 
about—the streets are thronged with wagons and drays— 
the river is alive with steamboats departing, arriving, and 





pers has given very general satisfaction to our friends in 


this city; and hope that those at a distance may be equally | 


well pleased with the arrangement. We believe that the 
union will be alike beneficial to pur patrons and ourselves. 
The Mirror subscribers will be gainers by it, inasmuch 


(among other things) as they will have the abilities of an) 


additional individual exerted for their entertainment; and 
the Chronicle subscribers, by a trifling addition to’their 
old annual subscription, will be furnished weekly with a 
full sheet of reading matter, (much of it from the pens.of 
some of the ablest writers in the western country,) on fine 
paper, and in q neat form, convenient for preservation and 
binding, with a piece of Music every three or four weeks, 
and a handsome title-page and index at the close of the 
volume. 

Much matter has hitherto been given in the Mirror, of a 
pectfliarly western character;.and thé same exertions 
that have been, will continue to be made, to procure for 
the-original department of our paper, such Tales, Sketch- 
es, and Essays, as appear to be best suited to the perusal 
and study of the citizens of the Great West, and best 
calculated to form a’ correct taste in the younger portion of 
our population,and to cultivate their affections and strength- 
en their understandings.—Particular attention will be 
paid in the Mirror to the productions of the western press 
—and while we shall take every opportunity to make 
merit as conspicuous as possible, we shal] not be backward 
in fulfilling another duty, which devolves. upon us as con- 
ductors of a-literary periodical. Now, when western 
literature is just springing into notice, and beginning to 
flourish, is the time that the nicest discrimination should 
be used, and the lash of the critic applied without stint, 


whenever necessary.—A, transcript of foreign and domes-} 


tic news will be given in our columns, and a large compen- 
dium of such other intelligence as may appear to possess 
interest for families. 
The conductors of the Mirror trust, that their united 
exertions, together with the valuable assistance they will 
receive from their many talented correspondents, will not 
fail to render the paper worthy of the extensive circulation 
‘with which it starts under the recent arrangement. 
(¢rAn advertising and news sheet, it will be observed, 
is attached. This-will be continued, should a disposition 
to patronize it be manifested by this community.’ . The ex- 


unloading—stores are full of goods, and crowded with 
purchasers—old houses are being pulled down, and new 

ones erected—newspapers are multiplying, and literary 
papers are strengthening their forces—and, altogether, 
|| the ‘Queen of the West” bids fair to get upon her throne 
again, and reign with her former dignity and greatness, 
—The accounts of the commercial prosperity of Louis- 
ville, are most cheering; and from the Wheeling ‘Times’ 
of the 7th inst. we learn, that the merchants of that city 
are just returning from, the East, the purchases which they 
have made exceeding those of any previous season. 


t 





Batioonrnc.—Nothing certain has yet been heard of 
Mr. Clayton, whose splendid balloon ascension was made 
from this city on Wednesday.of last week. He took some 
provisions with him, and intended remaining in the air 
all night, and longer if the wind should be favorable. 

Mr. Kirkby, the: first western eronaut, and who made 
two handsome ascensions ffom this-city a few.months ago, 
was advertised. to go up from Louisville on. Monday last. 

If anything which may be relied upon, respécting Mr. 
Clayton, reaches us by Friday, (the Mirror goes to press 
on Wednesdays,) it shall be given in our News and Ad- 
vertising Sheet.: ; 





Joun Howarp Payne.—It-appears from the followirg 
paragraph, which we cut from the Neworleans Advertiser 
of the 20th ultimo, that the Howard Payne benefit at 
Neworleans, contrary to what was anticipated, proved a 
failure. One of the pieces was Mr. Payne’s comedy of 
Charles Second, with Mr. Hackett as Captain Copp:— 
“The . benefit to Mr. Payne, on Wednesday, was attend- 
ed by most of the fashion of our city; but we are sorry 


the bad weather, in a measure, and'to other causes, this 
is to be attributed, but principally to the high price of 
tickets. ° RRA: 

- We have not ascertained the amount of the receipts, 
but they will fall far short of the expectations of the com- 
mittee.” ; ae: 





Connesroxpets.—We hate parodies; gnd unless they 





‘by which advertisers may communicate with the public.| 


mat-ter, given to us: in very short me-ter, We have a 


that we’are unable tosay that the house was a full one, To/ 
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otherwise. That from ‘Ha, ha!” is icu- 
larly good, It is therefore ia oe 
Alp’s “Sonnet to the Ohio’” and W.’s Pioneers,” are 
in type, but unexpectedly - crowded out by ‘the original 
matter on the fourth and fifth pages. They shall appear 


in our next; ‘atid the week after, two or three other ‘poet- 


ical communications, which have been for sometime on 


hand, shall be disposed of. : Pe 
5. 8. W.’s “Little pacer; or gomg without a breakfast,” 
ih number 27, We are obliged to the’ writer. 





_ Newyorx, Mipror.—The thirty-ninth number | of 
the twelfth volume of this populat . work, comes to us 
with one of its rich quarterly engravings, (inferior how- 
ever to some of its previous splendid embellishments ) and 
a full shéet of original matter, from the pens of Ver- 
plenck, Noah, Inman, Bryant, Knowles, Willis, Fay 
Dunlap, Knapp, and Morris. ; at i 





. Foreien Irems.—Advices from Europe have iv- 
ed at. Newyork a month later*than ebe inst po gg "The 
French Ministry had been dissolved, the English Minis- 
try had been twice defeated in the house of commons 
andthe emperor of Austra was dead.. The Indemnity 
bill had not been‘acted upon in the French chambers.— 
This is the amount of the news, which, considéritig the 
length of time that has elansed and we have had no arri- 
val,.is of but’ little importance. ; 

| Not one in eight of the whole population of Edinburgh 
according to Dr, Chalmers, attends divine worship. He 
proposes erecting numerous additional, plain, cheap struc- 
tures, for the operative classes. oan 

Capt. Smith, of the schr. Northampton, informs that 
the cholera had made its appearance at Martinique. A 
vessel which arrived at St. Barts from. that place, was 
not permitted to.enter. Ne : 

A Frenchman, attending out of curiosity @ recent po- 
litical meeting at London, and somewhat astonished at 
the shouts and yells, asked his friend when they would 
begin to consider the business. - ‘They are considering 
it now, don’t you hear?” ‘Oh oui,” said the French- 
man, “I do hear-—but ma foi, I could not tink dat 
countrymen did consider so very loud.” 

The caffrees in Southafrica are in a state of rebellion 
against the British government—and have driven the 
white inhabitants from their houses into the interior, . 

At distances. of every two or three miles along the 
roads and canalsof China are placed centries,: who com- 
municate rapidly, lettets, public despatches, ac. from one 
part ofthe empire to another; from Pekin to Canton in 
twelve days, which is at the rate of 150 miles per day. ° 

The number of commitments under the game law, from 


Nov. 1832, to Nov, 1833, in England and Wales, was 


. your 





Transcript or News.—Every lover ‘of literature, of 
pure taste, brilliant imagination and felicitous expresgion 
will be rejoiced to learn that our-distinguished country- 
man Washington Irving, has & new and continuous work 
in course of publication, entitled The Crayon Miscellany 
which will appear in numbers, after the style of hie 
Sketch Book. it will contain “scenes and sketches of 
lifé in America and Europe, together with such other 
themes both, real and imaginary, as may present them- 
selves to the mind of the author.” , 

Col. Crockett in his late Tour, described Fanueil Hall 
or “‘the Cradle of Liberty,” in Boston, and closes with 
the following: , . 
“I reckon old king George thought they were thunder- 
ing fine children that was rocked in it, and a good many 
of them.” Ls 

The ‘Militia of the United States,according to the latest 
returns, comprises 1,336,829 men. ; 

The Roman Catholic Clergy in Portugal, are said to 
have received, with a lively sentiment of pleasure, the 
proposition to abolish celibacy amongst them, 

The Dover Gazette states that preparations are making 
in Lowell for the erection of thirteen new factories the en- 
suing summer. A new worsted factory has lately been put 
into operation. 











are particularly good, think them better unpublished than 


‘The Kentucky Gazette commenced: its 50th year a 


|| Short time since, at which time it mentioned the names of 


ten subscribers who had taken the paper for forty-ni 
jen eu ! -nine 
Years, and had never been indebted to it one cent, , 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Tue ELECTRIC Eex.—([Extract from ’*Three days ou 
the Orinoco; anda Journey over the Llanas of Cumana.”’] 
—An incident happened to me here which had very nearly 
‘proved fatal, both in its immediate and remote consequen- 
ces. Almost maddened by thirst and a violent irritation 
of: the skin, brought on by being, constantly ‘covered 
with the fine vegetable dust in incessant motion over the 
desert, and which, from its stimulating effects, must have 
contained a large portion of some very active rubefacient 
plant, I rushed forward im advance of my company, and 
perfetrating the circle of the grove and forcing my way 
through a sausé hedge, I found myself standing by a mud- 
dy looking and stagnant pool. Without waiting to ex- 
amine whether. it wotild be safe to venture, I hastily 
stripped off u portion of my dress, and plunged into it. 
I sank in a mixture of mud and water nearly breast high, 
and was congratulating myself on my comfortable position 
—which, however, had nothing very peculiar to recom- 
mend it, as the fluid hada temperature but little less than 
that of the atmosphere—when I suddenly felt a very smart 
shock on my knee, as if it had been struck by @ musket 
ball. I gazed about me with great surprise, expecting to 
see sotne mardon robver eyeing me from the thicket. I 
had, liowever, heard no report as of the discharge of fire- 
arts, and I could see nothing to warrant my suspicions. 
Again I felt the same shock, but to a much more painful 
degree, extending along the whole of one leg and ‘thigh: 
so powerful was its impression, that I had great difficulty 
in supporting myself, calling aloud to hurry on my attend- 
ants. 1 endeavored toscramble out, but found myself ‘al- 
most benumbed by a succession of intense shocks, now 
extending themselves over both extremities and the lower 
parts of my body. - Not only did I feel benumbed and in 
exquisite pain, but it seemed to me as if I was held tightly 
in the grasp of some animal. It struck me 1 must have 
been bitten by an alligator, which I had disturbed in its 
retreat, when my attention was called to a portion of the 
body of a monstrous ‘snake, of a livid color, which was 
gradually enfolding me in its horrid coil. I again called 
out-in a voice of desperation for assistance. The Indian 
approached hastily, and seeing the predicament in which 
I was placed, threw me in the noose of an agave rope, 
which I had hardly power to hold, so completely was 1 
patalysel. The two Zambos now came up, and assisted 
him in extricating me from my perilous situation; but so 
completely exhausted, and-in such dreadful pain, that I 
verily believed I was dying. For a length of time I lay 
panting momentarily expecting to breathe my last. It 
was not till the night was far advanced that I could stand 
‘at al]; and even then I tottered‘about as weak as an infant. 
I found as soon as‘I was capable of enquiring, that I had 
actually and unknowingly jumped into a small Jake inhab- 
ited by‘the gymnotus or electrical eel, which infests many 
of the streams and ponds in the Lianas and their borders. 
‘These ‘fish, whioh here grow to the length of five or six 
feet, are the curse of the neighborhood near which they 
harbor, not unfrequently proving fatal to horses and mules 
that have to ford the river. So powerful is the shock they 
are capable of giving, that had I been more extensively, 
covered by the folds of the one whicii attacked me, it is 
véry probable I should at once have sunk under its influ- 
ence and perished. 














Pompet.—The excavations at Pompeii have again pro- 
duéed very important discoveries. In the house called 
that of Ariadne a magnificent sacrarium has been found. 
The niche for the image of the tutelary divinity is at the 
back. On the sides are paintings of a Leba and a.priest- 
ess, who is in the act of offering sacrifice, assisted by a 
girl, who has the sacred utensils in her hands. Some 
ornaments in a very elegant and delicate style, of a yel- 
low color ona red.ground, are introduced &s borders in 
the intervals of these representations. 

In the house called that of Dedalus, the walls. of a 
garden have been discovered.. They are covered with 
magnificent landscapes. The first gives the prospect of 
a temple—which is extremely interesting on account of 
its details, and which seems to be dédicated to Apollo, 
whose statue stands near the entrancé. On one side is a 
pond in which many wild ducks are swimming; and on 
the other a river in which are seen some cows.-’ The 
second landscape is a delicate marine view in Scicily. 
Polyphemus is on the shore. Galatea, seated on a dol- 
phin in the midst of the waves, seems to be listening to 
the singing of the, Cyclops. ; j 

A combat of wild.beasts in an dmphitheatre is painted 
in large dimensions.. A majestic bull is running from a 
lion which pursués him, but a tiger more swift, has alrea- 
dy seized him under the belly. Meanwhile a courageous 
bestiarius strikes with his lance a wild boar upon the 
snout, from which the blood. spouts up. A ‘little further 
off, a second huntsman has laid at his feet a bear, in whose 
body a spear remains, while another bear flies in terror. 
Two stags are.standing still as if contemplating the des- 
truction of their enemjes. The compartments between 


jelegant workmanship, and painted with various colors,’ 





the landscapes and the hunting piece are filled, with 
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figures of: helmets, drume, and two small palms.—The top 
of the wall, is finished with some cornices of stucco, of 


which produce a wonderful effect—London Lit. Gaz. , 





Eas¥Y METHOD .OF GIVING GREATER STRENGTH AND 
FIRMNESS. TO THREAD, NET WORK, CORDAGE, AND COARSE 
oLotH.—The lixivium of oak bark has been employed for 
scarcely: any other purpose than that of the tanner, and 
yet it is applicable to a great variety, of uses. If thread, 
cords, nets, coarse linen, &c, be steeped in it, they acquire 
greater firmness and durability. Fishermen have long 
resorted to this. Nothing is more apt to spoil than skins 
and yet this preservesthem. It is the same with hempen. 
and linen cloth. They contain mych gummy and resinous 
matter, which with tannin forms an envelop, and thus adds 
to their durability. Linen ought not to steep. more than 
eight or ten days in this solution; it acquires a very brown 
color. When this color fades the operation may be-re- 
peated. - “ny , 

The best method.of preserving nets and cordage is the 
following: dissolve two pounds of Flemish glue in fifteen 
gallons of water+—dip the nets, &c. in this solution, and 
then steep them in a strong solution of oak or chestnut 
bark,—the tanhin combines with the gelatin, and forms, 
between the fibres of the hemp, a solid net work which 
adds great strength to the cords. Any bark which con- 
tains tannin may be employed in making a decoction; so 
bones, parings of skins, remains of fish, ac. and generally 
al] substances containing gelatin may be used in making 
a gelatinous solution. Fishermen who: throw- away on 
the shore gelatinous fish, may use them for this purpose. 
—Jour. des Connais. Usuelles. 7 





Our Ratrtroap—Cueerinc.—A meeting of the dirct- 
ors of the Mad river and lake Erie railroad company was 
held at’ Urbana on the first of April. The directors have 
instructed the president of the company to procure a suit- 
able engineer, for the purpose of entering upon the pexma- 
nent location of the road; said ehgineer to enter upon the 
duties of his appointment on or before the first day of 
June next, and to complete the same as early as practica- 
ble. An appropriation of $100,000 was made by the 
directors to:be applied in the construction of a single track 
of the read, commencing at Sandusky city. Messrs. 
Pearson, Piatt, and Patterson are authorised to make the 
contracts. 

Wé have positive assurance from those in whose hands 
the erection of this great.work of improvement is repos- 
ed, that there is no longer any doubt of its steady progress 
and final completion. This is gratifying, invigorating, 
cheering news to the.citizens of Springfield, and the coun- 
ty of Clark. With a railroad crossing our borders’ from 
north tosouth, and a great national thoroughfare from east 
to west—that, connecting us with the lake and the great 
north-eastern cities on the one hand, and the Ohio river 
and the southern trade on the other—and this, with the 
northern tier of enterprising new states on the west, and 
a vast eastern trade and travel on the east—what elevated 
position, among the flourishing towns of this growing 
state, may not Springfield justly anticipate!—Spring field 
(O.) Pioneer. 





Cuerokege Treaty.—A treaty has been formed, at 
Washington, with the delegation from a portion of the 
Cherokee nation; for a cession of all their lands on this 
side of the Mississippi. ‘The terms of this treaty are 
more favorable to the Indians than they perhaps had any 
reason to expect; and sin¢e they cannot remain in peace 
on the soil of their fathers, it is to. be hoped the Cherokee 
nation, to whom the treaty is. to. be submitted for ratifica- 
tion, will confirm it. 

By the terms of this treaty, the Cherokees are to have, 
in connection with that part of their nation already. re- 
moved beyond the Mississippi, 13,800,000 acres of land~ 
a tract larger than the states of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. ~ Besides this, the treaty gives, in 
money, $4,500,000. Their annuities are to be commuted 
to $214,000; besides which they are to have aschool fund 
of $482,51.—Nenyork Transcript. * * 





PHRENOLOGISTS IN DANGER.—Some person in Massa- 
chusetts has brought to light the following enactment, 
which has been sleeping in the statute book of that Com- 
monwealth for half a century; 

“Any justice of peace as well as court of sessions may 
send and commit unto said House (of Correction) to be 
kept and governed according to the rules and orders 
thereof, all rogues, vagabonds, and idle persons, going 
about in any town.or place in the county begging, or per- 
sons using any subtile craft, juggling, or unlawful games 
or plays, or feigning themselves to have knowledge. in 
physiognomy,: palmystry, or pretending that they can tell 
destinies, or fortunes, or discover where lost or stolen 
goods may be found, &c.’&c.” 











_Itis thought that Phrenology may be included in Phy- 
siognomy, ‘ “ 


TURE AND SCIENCE. 


THE NEW -COUNTRY.—The country bordering upon 
Rock River is attracting the peculiar attention of emi.-. 
grants, and well will they be-compensated for any exami- 
nation they may bestow upon it. In. all the properties’ 
which can render any lands valuable for agricultural and 
mechanical purposes it is not surpassed. Three yearg ' 
ago, it contained from its source, to the Sac village oppo. 
site Rock Island, but one white family.’ Its banks are 
now adorned with many fine farms and & numerous popu- 
lation, A splendid mill is about going into operation near 
the mouth of a stream that empties into it about thirty 
miles above Dixon's... This mill will be able to supply.the 
country belaw and adjacent to the river, with whateyer 
lumber may be required for building. Within the last 
winter a town has been surveyed and [aid off at Dixon’s. 
ferry, and another at Buffalo Grove twelve miles distant. 
Without doubt the borders of Rock River are destined to 
be the richest as they are already the most beautiful part 
of Illinois. —Galena (Lll.) Gadette. ' 











Ecyrrt.—Egypt appears destined to revive-her ancient 
glory. Her natural resources'and advantages are great, 
and she has a prince determined to improve them, Tha 
barrage of the Nile is going on with-the greatest activity, 
Upwards of 17,000 laborers are at work upon the two 
.branches of Damietta and Rosetta. This’ work, one of 
the most stupendous ever undertaken, jis designed to regu- 
late the inundations of the ‘father of rivers,” and wil] 
tend greatly to advance the prosperity of the country. 
The splendid project of a railroad across the Suez will be ‘ 
shortly commenced. Should the enterprise succeed, ¢ 
steam navigation and railroad line will be perfected be- 
tween England and India. 





Cacopnontovs.—The Portland Advertiser gives the 
following Indian names of: lakes ‘*down east:” Mooseel- 
uckmagumtik, Chemquassabomtook, Baamchenungamook, 
or Aphmookjeenegamook, Nanjamskillecook. The Indi- 
ans were famous at hard words, and were scarcely a whit 
behind some of the most learned moderns in applying ca- 
cophonious names to particular thinzs. They must, how- 
ever, we think, knock under to John Howard Payne, 


| whose proposed. publication, the ‘‘Jem-Jan-Nima,” as 


near as we can recollect the name, was, to our Yankee 


jaws, rather more than a match to the toughest rivers 
down east, , 





Byron appears to be indebted to thé Castle of Otranto 
(by, Horace Walpole) not only for a 1iumber of remarkable 
facts in Manfred and the Corsair, but even for: the names 
of his heroes. Manfred is a magician in both, Conrad, a 
small man in both. , Like Miss Lee’s Canterbury Tales, 
the Castle of Otranto, having been read by him. in his 


| youth, left pictures in his mind, which were transferred by, 


him iy after life—the former with gcknowledgment, the . 
latter without however, and so it has continued up to this 
hour.—Vewengland Galazy. 


- 





Grotocy.—A paragraph inthe French journals, though 
not sufficiently explicit to admit of our full understanding 
of the case, appears to describe a matter’ of considerable 
geological interest—namely, the discovery in a sand-pit, 
near Chateaudun, of a petrifaction resembling the top of 
a palmtree, about 84 feet in length, and 14 in girth at the 
base, whence it gradually tapers to the other end—alto- 
gether, resembling aclub. ‘The wood is almost as sono- 
rous as bell-metal; and in the Same pit are found petrified 
bones of animals, and shells, belonging, it is said, both to 
river and sea formations. : 





- Liasiurry or Postmasters.—The Philadelphia Times 
has this paragraph: , . 

‘The proprietor of this paper last week recovered judg- 
ment against a postmaster for a paper not taken from his 
office, of which he neglected’ to inform him. All post- 
masters who do so, render themselves liable, and ought to 
be held accountable.” 





Discovery OF A ROYAL MANUSCRIPT.—There has been 
discovered in the Library of Chatean, in France, a manu- 
script in three volumes, bound, in the handwriting of 
Louis XVIIJ., 1787 to 1802. This work has remained 
undiscovered to the present time, concealed behind other 
volumes. : : 





A Worp omiPred sy Wernster.—In a history of the 
second parish in Beverly, just published, a vote passed in 
1726, 10 take measures to collect the ‘“‘behindments” of 
certain persons in the parish, isnoticed. ‘*Behindments”’ 
meant arrearages.—Newengland Galaxy. 








Franguin’s Morats.—Eat not to fulness: drink not to 
elevation. Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of business havé its time. Resolve to perform what 
you ought; perform without fail what you resolve. Avoid 





extremes; forbear resenting injuries. 


fait 


